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“HI-FIRE” 
TOP-LOADING 
ELECTRIKILN 
HTL-16 for Cone 8 
(2300° F) 
$175.00 f.0.b. Columbus, 
Crating $12.00 
Pyrometer $25.00 





What do YOU need 
ina kiln ? 





Top-loading ElectriKilns save time .. . cut 
power costs. All wiring and switches are 
completely safe... approved by Under- 
SIDE-LOADING 
ELECTRIKILN 
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ments in recessed grooves mean easier 
replacement, no loose staples. 
(2300° F) 
$143 f.0.b. Columbus 
Crating $7.00 
Pyrometer $25. 





| MAX 


TOP-LOADING | FIRING CHAMBER 
MODEL NO. WIDTH [LENGTH HEIGHT cu. IN. | TEMP. 


15 | 3840 | 2300° F 

15 | 4860 | 2000° F 
10 | 1440 | 2000° F 
10 | 1210 | 2000° F 


6'/, | 786.5 | 2000° F 





HTL-16 | 16 | 16 
TL-8 ig | 18 


TL-6 12 12 
W in 


iB 





TL-5 
TL-4 W | 








Make your choice froma .. . popular hobbyist 
wide variety of Side-load- models listed in table 
ing ElectriKilns...range of .. . also many others 
firing chamber capacity completely described in 

in. free Harrop catalog. 


























from 216 to 9680 cu. in. 

SIDE-LOADING FIRING CHAMBER MAX. 

MODEL NO WIDTH DEPTH HEIGHT cu. IN. TEMP. 
HT-15 14] 14 | 15 | 2744 | 2300° F 
: HT-09 9| 9 9 729 | 2300°F 
se C-1214 | 12 | 14 | 11 | 1848 | 2000° F 

ElectriKiln Division, Dept. E | 

r C-500 | 72) 9)| 11 742 | 2000° F 
509 9| 9 9 729 | 2000° F 






Globar side-loading models available, too... 
Globar is a registered trade mark of, and in- 
dicates manufacture by, the Carborundum Co. 





_ 3470 East Fifth Avenue, Columbus 3, Ohio 


HARROP SUPPLIES 


Harrop is your one 
reliable source for 
every ceramic need. 
Glazes, colors, fin- 
ishes . . . tools, kiln 
furniture and sup- 
plies, wheels .. . nets and laces. 
Yes, Harrop is the ceramic house 
that has everything you need. 
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The First Annual 
Great Lakes 


Ceramic Hobby 


Exhibition 





Detroit, Michigan May 19-23, 1954 


| | HERE IS THE LIST OF EXHIBITORS TO DATE-- 


Ace Products Co. Ferro Corporation Mayco Colors, Inc. 

Aladdin Ceramics Studio Gilmour Campbell Newell Studio 

American Art Clay Co. Goode Studio Norwest Novelty Co. 

American Beauty Ceramic Gloss-Matic Paragon Industries 
Studio M. Grumbacher, Inc. Popular Ceramics 

Be-Freer Ceramic Studio Kay Harrison Studio Powers Studio 

Buell Kilns Hoffman Hobby House Pyramid Ceramics 

Ceramics by Madeline Jany Ceramic Fashions Re-Ward 

Ceramics Monthly Jean’s Ceramic Studio Joy Reid Ceramics Studio 

Ceramic Specialties, Inc. Jenkins Wholesale Co. Rose’s Ceramic Studio 

Clay Haven Kay the Potter Rovin Ceramics 

Delta Brush Mfg. Co. & Millesan Drews Stan-Mar Studio 

Dor-Mac Studio Kernian Krafts Laboratories Sylvia's China Studio 

Duncan Ceramic Supply Mack Overglaze Supplies Touch-O-Magic 

Evening Star Ceramic Tools Mar-Jean Studio Tru-Fyre 

Even Heat Kilns Marx Brush Co. Western Products 


Willoughby Studio 
NOTICE TO HOBBY ENTRANTS 
Hobby entries may be entered under the following divisions and classes: 


CREATIVE DECORATIVE 

Coil Underglaze decoration 
Slab China Painting 

Thrown Ware Sgrafitto 

Sculpture ; Drape- porcelain & 


earthenware (ceramic) 
Miscellaneous 





Arthur E. Higgs, Managing Director 


For further information write: Masonic Temple—Detrolt; Michigan 


Phone Bay City, Michigan 2-0420 
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“I and my millions of brothers-in-arms, are en- 
abling literally thousands of manufacturers of ce- 
ramics to achieve better, more perfectly fired ware. 
Our job, in a nut shell, is to provide a visual double 
check against under or over firing. Usually I’m 
placed in the setting so that I can be seen through 
the peephole. By keeping an eye on me and my 
performing (deforming), the kiln operator has an 
excellent opportunity to check on the time-tem- 
perature progress of the ware as well as obtaining 
an accurate indication of the end firing point.” 


For over fifty-five years ORTON Cones have pro- 
vided ceramic manufacturers with an accurate, in- 
expensive means of minimizing rejects, the result 
of faulty firing. If you are not now using ORTON 
Cones why not try several plaques of them in your 
next setting—and see what they can do for you! 


WRITE FOR OUR 
INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 


“the Properties and 
Uses of Pyrometric Cones”’ 
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SPRAY IT? 


then 


Paasche it!! 

with 
Air Equipment from WARD’S ‘ 
complete line of _PAASCHE 


airbrushes, booths, compres- 
sors, etc. 


5. PAUL WARD, INC. 


601 MISSION STREET 
SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
SYCAMOR 9-2131 — PYRAMID 1-2552 


























Another 
Mold... 


A Holland Mold made 
from the best 
grade of plaster 





to assure you 


. No. 343 Arms no. 336 & 337 <a 
of quality molds 


that last! 


Determine the cost of your mold by 
the number of casts you get from it. 


holland mold shop 


1040 Pennsylvania Ave., Trenton, N. J. 
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Copyright 1954 by 
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Here's Why You Should Buy A 


AAILN 


© Years ahead in design! ® 





® Dyna-Glow 
Porcelain 
Element 
Holders! 


© Pilot Light... 
4 Way Switch 
(off, slow, 
medium and 
high)... Two 
Peep Holes! 





No. 188L No. 414 





® Quality Construction! 

Raised “lip” keeps rust out of 
kiln . . . Brick to brick and 
metal to metal seal assures 
accuracy and long wear... 
Raised legs for better air cir- 
culation ... No bolts to weak- 
en bricks —they are held in 
place by metal flange ... Wire 
housing perforated top and 
bottom to allow air circulation 
to keep wires cool. 


©@ Unconditionally Guaranteed 

1 year! 
© 37 improved Models Available! 
© Popularly Priced! 


Price F.0.B, Crating 
Chester, Pa. Charge 





q. x 9” $ 65.00 $3.00 

q.x 11” 80.00 3.00 

9” 75.00 3.50 

erg 90.00 3.50 

x13” 106.00 5.00 

x 13h” 125.00 6.00 

x 131,” 138.00 6.50 

158L 18” sq. x 15” 181.00 6.50 

188L 18” sq. x 18” 215.00 7.50 
TOP LOADERS TO 2300° F 

9H 12” sq. x 9” $ 90.00 $3.50 

1H 12” sq. x 11” 110.00 3.50 

13H 12” sq. x 131/9” 137.50 5.00 

15H 15” sq. x 13/4” 152.00 6.00 

138H 18” sq. x 13/4” 198.00 6.50 

158H 18” sq. x 15” 26u.00 6.50 

anne 188H ______ 18" sq. x18" _______ 295.00 7.50 


Send us this coupon today! 
Electric Kilns 


KA Manufacturing Co. 

Chester 11, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free 16-page catalog 
and the name of nearest Dyna-Kiln Dealer. 











‘WHAT ON 
EARTH IS 


PAPER 


GLAZING 
227 


Watch Kay Harrison demonstrate 
her own new process at the GREAT 
LAKES SHOW. 


Be among the FIRST to see this 
exclusive new VELVA-PLY method. 
It's so different! 


You'll say, “How can anything so 
lovely be so simple to do’? Stu- 
dents with absolutely no art back- 
ground can now create their own 
designs. BRUSHLESS paper glaz- 


ing shows them how. 


Be the FIRST to take this marvelous 
technique back to YOUR town. 
You'll LOVE paper glazing. There's 
just nothing like it in ceramics to- 


day. 


Meet us at the Kay Harrison Booth 
and learn that there IS something 
NEW (no information on paper 
glazing available before the show) 
Be ready for this exciting process 
by ordering YOUR VELVA-PLY 
KIT today. You'll want it as soon 
as you hear about paper glazing. 
Regular Kits of 6 cone 06, onefire 
radiant colors in full four ounce jars 
at only $3.50 plus postage. (80c 
west of Miss.; 60c east.) 


the KAY HARRISON stucios 


8746 W. McNichols Rd., Detroit 21, Mich. 
UN 2-9222. 


OF GLAZES 


The Usual and Unusual 


HOUSE 














letters 





British Comments 


Gentlemen: 

Thought you might be interested in the 
comments of Lucie Rie, an English ceramist, 
as reported in a recent edition of the New 
York Times. Comparing English and Ameri- 
can ceramics, she spoke of the latter as 
rougher in style but more contemporary in 
appearance. “Americans aren't copyists, but 
they are more adventurous.” She said that 
everyone in England wants to make cer- 
amics, and that there are as many styles at 
home as there are here in America. “Many 
people want to copy Bernard Leach, the 
noted English ceramist, whose work reflects 
the simplicity and emphasis on form of 
Japanese ceramics. Another popular school 
in England is composed of the ‘painter 
potters, who make pottery in the manner 
of Picasso’s ceramics, with bright color and 
bold decorations.” 

Miss Rie’s work was shown at Bonniers, 
a New York City shop which handles 
Scandinavian arts and crafts. The English 
girl spoke of the Scandinavian objects as 
“too perfect for me.” .. . 

Sincerely yours, 
Jutta RAskIN 
New York City 


Family Squabble 


Gentlemen: 
Your beautiful March cover started a 
family squabble. Lookit the baseball bats, 
said. They're not baseball bats, they're 
bottles, stupid, my wife said. (She ought to 
know because she once belonged to the 
New York Ceramic Society.) Can't you see, 
she continued, the middle one is an inverted 
milk bottle, empty of course! I admitted 
that, and asked if the one to the right was 
an Indian club. Why, she gasped, it’s noth- 
ing of the kind—it’s a bottle—a_ perfect 
bottle for vodka. And what, I asked in a 
subdued way, would the tall bottle contain? 
She thought it might be Manhattan cock- 
tails. 
M. L. Norstap 


Yucaipa, Calif. 


Upside Down is Right Side Up? 
Gentlemen: 

It was with great interest that I opened 
the March issue to Mr. Carey's article on 
upside-down throwing, because for the past 
two years I have been using the same 
method, but with a slightly different ap- 
proach... 

Potting, as an active hobby, is a new 
venture for my wife and me. We are still, 
very definitely, in the amateur class. The 
upside-down throwing, as I conceived it, 
was intended primarily to facilitate throw- 
ing medium-sized pots without a _ long 
apprenticeship. Higher pots developed as an 
extra dividend. 

I had been having great difficulty not 
only in throwing a ten-inch pot in the 
regular way, but in keeping it from sagging. 
Trying to offset this exasperating situation 
I inverted bat and pot, suspending my frac- 
tious brain-child between two boards. To my 
surprise the clay held. From that little 
sequence, the idea for an upside-down wheel 
was born. 

Like Mr. Carey, I center and open a 
ball of clay in the conventional manner, 
using an electric wheel Now our 
methods begin to differ. Instead of turning 
the wheel upside down, I merely clamp the 
bat I am using to the removable wheel head: 


transfer the unit, upside down, to an over- 
head spindle, and screw it into’ place. Power 
is transmitted from the original wheelhead 
spindle, through a vertical shaft and V belt, 
to the overhead spindle. Automatically this 
causes the now upside-down pot to rotate 
clockwise. No change in the means of 








regulating speed is necessary. Instead of 
sitting, I stand, bracing my arm against a 
rest which is attached to a ceiling beam... 
Robert Gray, director of the Worcester 
Craft Center, tells us that he saw the 
method used industrially in England several 
years ago . . . Doubtless there must be other 
potters who have tried this method. It would 
be very interesting to hear of, and from, 
them. 
Dewey A. BEAUDIN 
Worcester, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 

Carey’s article left me speechless 
He deserves much credit for daring to 
deviate from the orthodox . . . 

Too many of us are still practicing dog- 
matic methods, not daring to take advan- 
tage of new technologies and sciences . 

If we are to contribute to the future, we 
must develop new attitudes, open minds and 
experiment constantly . . . It is not enough 
to be able to turn out a fancy pot, develop 
a fancy glaze and to assimilate Chinese, 
Persian or Arabic methods. [We must] 
try anything and if need be, abolish out- 
dated concepts in order to raise the ceramic 
craft to the level of contemporary thinking. 


PauL P. Hato 
Austin, Tex 
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a 
LARGE capacity 


precision design, quality built 


MASTER POTTER’S WHEEL 


ENCLOSED DESIGN 
Tole 2.420) ) 49mm 1498) 
OR PULLEYS 



























the FINEST WHEEL obtainable 
at this low FACTORY-TO-YOU price! 


Built to be best in performance, convenience, capacity and 
long service, the MASTER POTTER’S WHEEL is unmatched, 
feature for feature, by any other wheel at up to twice the 
price. Its precision design and many convenience features enable 
you to advance faster . . . create beautiful, professional work. 


Massive, steel construction completely encloses mechanism to 
exclude clay and moisture . . . assure operator safety and 
provide vibration-free performance. Other features ordinarily 
found only in expensive wheels include pre-lubricated bronze 
bearings for quiet, long service; convenient arm rests, adjust- 
able wedging wire, large 18” throwing table with plenty of 
working space and a removable water cup. 10” throwing head 
has joggles for easy centering, underside reverses for casting 
plaster bats. 

You have complete hand freedom at all times . . . smooth, 
instant change of speed from 30 to 150 rpm is controlled by 
foot pedal. Easy to use, even for handicapped persons, Use 
any % HP motor. (Not incl.) Shipped assembled, Wt. 45 Ibs. 
Standard 4%, HP motor $16.95 when purchased with Master 
Potter’s Wheel, Write for Circular 


Item 47 Reg. list $125.00 Factory Price... 
10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


MASTER MECHANIC Mfg. Co. 











DEPT. 11H Burlington, Wis. 
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CERAMIC STUDIO 
1331 Race Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
attending the ASBURY PARK SHOW? 
Stop in on your way and 
order your supplies: 
@ Tru-Fyre 
@ Gloss-Matic 
® Paragon Kilns 
@ Cress Kilns 
@ Delta Brushes 
@ Molds 
@ Glazes 


@ Wold Air 
Brush 


Catalog 50c (Refunded on purchase) 
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Don't Miss It This Year 
The Second Annual 
EASTERN 
CERAMIC HOBBY SHOW 
JUNE 2-6 
Doors Open—12-Noon Daily 


-eramic 


a 
Sponsored by Ceramic Leagues, /nc. 


CONVENTION HALL-ASBURY PARK, N.J. 
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Tel. Honeywood 6-2805 


Staten Island 12, N.Y. 
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Jerry Gasque, Managing Director 


® Everything related to the Ceramic Hobby Industry 
on the Promenade——Many Cash Awards 
77 Ridgecrest Ave. 


® Very Latest Methods and Supplies Available 


® Only Fifty Miles from New York 
® Featuring the Amateur Hobbyist Competitive Exhibi 





® The National Scope Ceramic Show of the Year 
® The Biggest Consumer-Trade Show in the Nation 


® Constant Demonstrations Daily 
® You Owe Yourself a Vacation 
® A Ceramic Education in Five Days 
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OFFERED 


JOHN 
MARTIN'S 
NEW 


DECAL 
CATALOGUE! 


Beautifully illustrated. All subjects, intricate 
details, exquisite designs—the finest im- 
ported and domestic decals ever made at 
the lowest prices you ever paid. Contains 
the interesting history of decalcomania 
and complete instructions on how to apply 
and fire. Use it as a handy reference 
book—it's sure to inspire you with wonder- 
ful ideas! 


Unmatched in price— only 35¢ 
SAMPLE KIT OF DECALS INCLUDING: 
BRUSH, SPONGE & VARNISH—$1.00 


ORDER BOTH TODAY! 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND 
PRICES ON OUR SPECTACULAR 
METAL TRIVETS, TABLES & TRAYS! 


JOHN MARTIN 


treasures 
545 Valley Road, Dept. CM 4 


Upper Montclair, N.J. 
Send for Free Mold Catalogue 


FIRST TIME 














new & 


useful 





SURE FIRE red glazes which are 
claimed to be absolutely foolproof are 
announced by the Winthrop Ceramic 
Supply Company. The new reds are 
designated “flame red” and “Chinese 
red,” and fire to cone 06-05. For prices 
and other details, write directly to 
Winthrop, Deale, Md., mentioning 
CM. 


INFORMATION on new burners and 
other combustion equipment for oil or 
gas kilns is available from the Hauck 
Manufacturing Company, 124-136 
Kent Street, Brooklyn, New York. Ask 
for Bulletin No. 720 and please men- 
tion CERAMICS MONTHLY. 


POTTER'S WHEEL, variable speed elec- 
tric, costing under $100 (less motor) is 
offered by Craftools, Inc., 401 Broad- 
way, New York 13. The unit is of all- 





If you have a product or a service you 
feel will be of interest to the readers of 
“Ceramics Monthly,” send the pertinent 
information and illustrations (if available) 
to the attention of the Editor, “Ceramics 
Monthly,” 3494 N. High St., Columbus 14. 











steel construction and occupies only 
22” square of floor space. 

A foot control varies the speed from 
30 to 160 R.P.M. The 10” reversible 
throwing head is made of heavy-duty 
cast aluminum; other features include 
an adjustable arm rest and removable 
plastic tray. For additional details, 
write directly to Craftools, Inc., men- 
tioning CERAMICS MONTHLY. 





—bo HI-LO with CERAMICLHRUME- 


CONE 6 to 06 


TRANZ—DETAIL & REGULAR UNDERGLAZES 


High firing on ALL Popular Porcelain & Stoneware Bodies 
LOw firing on ALL Artware Bodies 


CONE 6 TO CONE 06 AND CAN BE ONE-FIRED 


CERAMICHROME PRODUCTS ARE LIQUID CERAMIC COLORS THAT 
ARE ALL PREPARED AND READY TO USE IN WIDE MOUTH JARS. 


%& perfect for Schools 
% solution for Potters 


NEW CERAMICHROME DISTRIBUTORS 


CERAMICS BY CARR, 10107 Aurora, Seattle 33, Wash. 
FARRIS CERAMICS, 1404 S.W. Military Dr., San Antonio, Tex. 
SUNNY'S CUSTOM CERAMICS, 4403 N.W. 7th Ave., Miami, 


Fla. 


Attention School Instructors: 
CERAMICHROME products do NOT contain Free Lead, 
Antimony or Barium Compounds in their formulation. 
Be SAFE—HEALTHY and WISE—use CERAMICHROME. 
Write for school literature or see your nearest dealer 
as listed in the December, 1953, issue of CERAMICS 
MONTHLY. 





ALL CERAMICHROME GLAZES ARE 
EXCELLENT FOR ART POTTERS! 


% ideal for Hobbyist 
%* safe for the Student 


ATTEND YOUR NEAREST HOBBY SHOW 
~visit our booths- 


Watch for daily demonstrations by our 
famous decorating artist Lucille Hend- 
erson and enjoy our beautiful display 
pieces. 


CERAMICHROME—"The Quality Line" 
Manufactured by 





5610 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


6 


LOS ANGELES 62, CALIF 





—KERNIAN KRAFTS— 


CERAMICS MONTHLY 








to the Masonic Auditorium. 


© Y'all come. 





Bulletin _ 


® To enter work in competition for prizes: 


Midwestern Ceramic Hobby Show-Cleveland, Ohio 
May 6-7-8-9 
Masonic Auditorium—Euclid Ave. at East 36th St. 
Show Hours—12:00 Noon until 10:00 P.M. 


—Obtain entry blank and fill out to indicate your amateur standing. 


—Present work or arrange to have others present it for you to the reception 
committee on Thursday May 6th by 2:00 P.M. Do not ship or mail pieces 


® Enamel on metal pieces will be accepted in competition for prizes. 


® The Midwestern Ceramic Association and the Akron Mud Hens will have 
booths on the exhibit floor to welcome visitors, give information, and ex- 
change ideas. Visit these booths and make yourself known. 


© Welcome 








in NEW ENGLAND 
our WONFIRE distributor is 
PORT POTTERS, Water St., Newburyport, Mass. 


DEALERS INCLUDE: 


ANDREW TUCKER & SONS, 648 Kings Highway Cutoff, Fairfield, Conn. 
BLUE SPRUCE STUDIO POTTERS, 129 Walter St., Roslindale 31, Mass. 


BREEN CERAMICS, 5 Cross St., Lawrence, Mass. 
CERAMICS BY KNYVET, 66 Hillman St., New Bedford, Mass. 
HARBOR POTTERS, 72 Summer St., Portsmouth, N. H. 

THE HOUSE OF EVE, 802 West Shore Road, Warwick, R. I. 

J. A. POTTERY, 1118 Washington St., East Weymouth, Mass. 


MIL-CRESS CERAMIC STUDIO, 1197 Boston Rd., Ward Hill, Haverhill, 


Mass. 
OAKES CERAMIC STUDIO, 381 Franklin St., Melrose, Mass. 
VILLAGE POTTERY, New London Turnpike, Glastonbury, Conn. 


WONFIRE MAY ALSO BE OBTAINED AT: 


THE ACRE, Main at Riverside on Rt. 28, W. Harwich, Cape Cod, Mass. 


BEA’S CERAMIC STUDIO, 1367 Newport Ave., Pawtucket, R. I 
THE DOLDRUMS, 439 Onset Ave., Onset, Mass. 
THE POTTER SHOP, I Crescent St., (Cor. Main), Wakefield, Mass. 


ROCKRAFT CERAMIC STUDIO, Woodbridge Rd., North Coventry, Conn. 


SPRING HILL POTTERY STUDIO, Gilman Rd., East Sandwich, Mass. 


WONMFIRE “‘fool-proof” ceramic glazes are a product of 


Specialized Ceramics Corp. 


200 West Third St., Plainfield, N. J. 
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G New Syruchory Product 


$ YMPHONY 
UNDER CLAZ 


Better equtiju) 
The 


Rest 
Price per 2 oz. jar—45c 
SEE YOUR DEALER 
NATIONAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


CERAMICS by MARLENE 


1214 E. St. George Ave., Linden, New Jersey 


Manufactured by: GARE CERAMIC SUPPLY 
CO. 235 Washington St., Haverhill, Mass. 




















"Did You K 
mae... 


Trinity Ceramic Supply sells the finest 
in Ceramic Supplies and Equipment—whole- 


sale or retail? 


TRINITY CERAMICS is distributor for: 

Re-Ward’s — True-Tone, Velvet and Suede, Magic 
Mender 

Paragon Kilns 
Etchall Company — Gold Remover 
Evening Star — Tools 
Double B — Tools 
Kemper — Tools 
O. Hommel Company — Frits and Colors 
Henderson — Cones 
Paja — Tools 
Wright Mfg. Company— Banding Wheels 
Wrico — Lettering Pens 
Delta Brush Mfg. Company 
Sericrafter’s — Decals 
American Sponge and Chamois 
Taylor’s— Nichronic Stilts 


Touch-O-Magic — Suspending Agent and Brushing 
Medium 


TRINITY CERAMICS originated and manufactures 
Velva Tex —the perfect white burning, cone 05, 


prepared body in dry, slip or pugged 
form. 


Prepared Glazes— made to fit Velva Tex clay body. 


Have you heard... 


THAT two outstanding Ceramic instructors now 
give lessons in our specially equipped classroom. 
Mrs. Mabel Lester teaches Ceramascope technique 
and Mrs. Hilda Smith gives the fine points of china 


painting. 


Please write for information. 


TRINITY CERAMIC SUPPLY 


100 Howell Street 
Dallas, Texas 
Telephone PR-7248 











suggestions 





from our 


Kid Stuff 


My four’ and six-year olds 
can entertain themselves for 
hours painting bisqued cups, 
bowls, and plates. Afterward, 
the food “tastes so much 
better” eaten from something 
they have painted themselves. 

Don't inhibit a child by sug- 
gesting decorations for him to 
make. Although the resulting 
brush strokes may be mean- 
ingless to you, the “picture” 
will have real meaning to him. 

If he has difficulty handling 
a brush, let him work with his 
fingers or underglaze crayons. 
Here are mediums he is thor- 
oughly familiar with! 

—Nancy Gray 
Lawton, Okla. 


Bottle Holder 


When working with lusters, 
metals, or other materials that 
come in small bottles, it is all 





too easy to overturn the bottles 
and waste the material. If these 
small bottles are embedded in 
a wad of clay while in use, 
accidents can be avoided. 

Andrew Phillips 
Houston, Tex. 


Underglaze Tips 

When an underglaze decor- 
ation has been applied to 
greenware and bisque fired, it 
is often impossible to tell 
whether there are any thin 
spots. These have an annoying 
habit of showing up after the 
piece has been glazed and 
fired—-when it is too late for 
remedy. 

They can be detected, how- 
ever, if water is brushed over 
the bisqued underglaze decor- 
ation. The colors will be 
accented, and the bare spots 
will show up plainly. These 


reader's 


can then be touched up before 
the glaze application. A second 
bisque firing will not be neces- 
sary, if the glaze is carefully 
applied over the retouched 
areas. 

(Mrs.) E. J]. Humphreys 
Baltimore, Md. 


Support Identifier 

Keeping the kiln shelf sup- 
ports separated so that it is 
easy to find four of equal 
length can be a problem, and 





the suggestion in your Decem- 
ber issue to tie them together 
with an elastic band is a good 
one. I use a different pro- 
cedure, however, and find it to 
be equally effective. I mark 
posts of the same length with a 
distinctive band. Black ceramic 
pencil makes an effective mark, 
and if a band is put around the 
entire middle of the post quick 
selection is a simple matter. .. 

Elizabeth Speiss 
Antioch, Calif. 


The Versatile Blender 
An electric blender will 
smooth out lumps in glazes or 
engobes in a jiffy—and no 
harm to the blender. 
(Mrs.)M. L. Embrey 
Appleton, Wis. 


Holes For Lamp Bases 
If you have difficulty mak- 
ing perfectly round smooth 


holes in your lamp bases, try 
this. File notches or “teeth” in 
the end of a thin brass tube. 
When the lamp base is leather- 

(Please turn to Page 35) 





DOLLARS FOR 


YOUR 


THOUGHTS 


Ceramics Monthly pays from $1 to $5 for suggestions used in this 
column. Be sure to include photos and sketches if applicable. 


All items of interest to ceramists will be carefully considered. 
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a letter from the editor 


Dear Lesher 


For many months now we have been presenting ad- 
vertisements and other notices regarding the forthcoming 
Hobby Shows. These are important events for all ceram- 
ists. By now, everyone should be thoroughly familiar with 
the dates and other details concerning each show. In the 
event that some of the pertinent information has slipped 
your mind, the complete listing which has been appearing 
in our “‘Itinerary’’ column is reproduced below. 


SUPPLY AND EQUIPMENT SHOWS 
Each year, the firms which manufacture, 
distribute or sell supplies used in the 
ceramic craft, display their products at ex- 
tensive exhibitions in various sections of 
the United States. These shows constitute a 
snarket-place where dealers, ceramists and 
the general public may see and examine 
kilns, molds, glazes, tools and innumerable 
other types of equipment and supplies. To 
help CM readers keep up-to-date with the 
working materials that are available, six 
such scheduled shows are listed below: 
May 6-9 
Midwestern Ceramic Hobby Show at 
Cleveland Auditorium, Cleveland, O. 
May 15-16 
Iowa Midwest Ceramic Show at Ma- 
sonic Temple, Waterloo, Iowa. 
May 19-23 
Great Lakes Ceramic Exhibition at 
Masonic Temple, Detroit, Mich. 
June 2-6 
Eastern Ceramic and Hobby Show at 
Convention Hall, Asbury Park, N. J. 
June 23-26 
Southwest Ceramics and Hobby Show 
at Fair Park, Dallas, Texas. 
July 28-August 1 


California Ceramic Hobby and Gift 
Show at Municipal Auditorium, Long 
Beach, Cal. 


This month CERAMICS MONTHLY will join the ex- 
hibitors at the Exhibitions in Cleveland and Detroit. Trying 
to meet impatient publishing deadlines and to attend the 
shows as well promises to be quite a trick. Our staff will be 
on hand at the CM exhibit booth, nevertheless; and each 
of us looks forward to the pleasure of greeting old friends 
and meeting new ones. 

We hope you will stop for a chat—or at least wave 
and smile as you hurry along your way. 


Yours cordially, 


Pardo 
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Florence Cox Ceramic Studio 
543 BOULEVARD — KENILWORTH, N.J. 


Wood Frames & 
Velour Backing. 

_ Beautifully Packag- 
ed In A Metallic 
Gift Box. Colors— 
® Driftwood 

Natural 

Black 

Green ® Yellow 

Unfinished 

For 6x6 & 6x9 tiles. 

Price: $2.50 
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First Of A Series 
of Black & White 
Watermount Decals. 
Paint Names, Dates 
& Colors In With 
China Paints. 

10” Plate size—45c 
Other sizes 


obtainable. 


DISTRIBUTOR 

TRU-FYRE ® RENAISSANCE ® WONFIRE 
GLAZES ® FINE ART BRUSHES ® DOUBLE 
B WOOD NOVELTIES ® L & L DYNA 
KILNS ® ALTONE GOLD ERASERS ® JANE 
SNEAD PUBLICATIONS ® SILK SPONGES 
FLORENCE COX MOLDS ® COXCRAFT 
GOLD ® CHINA PAINTS ® PALETTE KNIVES 
® WOOD WHEELS FOR LACE WORK ® 
VELVET PICTURE FRAME BACKS. 


DEALER 

HOLLAND, SCHMID, AND COULTON 
MOLDS ® AMACO PAINTS ® ORTON PY- 
ROMETRIC CONES ® ATLAS STEEL POINT 
STILTS ® WHITEMIX ® WONMIX ® 
KRYSTACLEAR. 


NATIONAL SWEEPSTAKES WINNER 


To Be Selected By Judges From Entrants 
In The Amateur Exhibit At 


THE EASTERN CERAMIC SHOW OF °54 
AT ASBURY PARK, N. J. JUNE 26 




















OHIO'S LARGEST 


WHOLESALE HOUSE 


manufacturers of MODEL KILNS 
manufacturers of MODEL MOLDS 


distributors for =RE-WARD UNDERGLAZES 
distributors for ©=GLOSS-MATIC GLAZES 
distributors for DOUBLE B WOOD 
distributors for DAMERELL 


distributors for SESSIONS & LANSHIRE 
CLOCK MOVEMENTS 


importers of RED SABLE, CAMEL HAIR AND 
P CHINA PAINT BRUSHES 


Distributors for KILN-GARDS Jobbers for NATURAL RUBBER BANDS 
PYROMETERS COMPLETE LINE SPONGES 
LAMP PARTS SPEEDY SPRAYERS 


SLIP © GLAZES ® KILN FURNITURE ® TILE ® KILN PARTS 
BOOKS ® BISQUE MENDER ® DECALS ® GOLD OFF 
CAMPANA ® PRESS MOLDS ® NET ® LACE 


MODEL CERAMICS, INC. 


772 NORTH MAIN STREET AKRON, OHIO 
"SEE YOU AT THE MIDWESTERN CERAMIC HOBBY SHOW IN CLEVELAND" 
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TEXTURED, slip-painted surface of 
McVey’'s coil-built cat is worked over with 
rubber kidney. Mrs. McVey, whose free 
form ceramic bottle shapes are well known, 
is a teacher at the Akron (O.) Art Institute. 


Leza 


a group 
of sculptors: 


THEIR WAY 
O 


WORKING CLAY 


by WILLIAM McVEY 


Photos courtesy of the Cranbrook Academy of Art 
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MOSAIC TESSERAE on his coil-built, 
stoneware “Joseph,” the author is point- 
ing out, is not “pure” ceramic techni- 
que. He selected it as the best way to 
show Joseph's coat of many colors. The 
head is open at the back so light can 
penetrate the eyes. The piece is owned 


by Brooks Walker of San Francisco. 
Other collectors, museums and _ institu- 
tions have examples of McVey's work. A 
frequent taker of top awards at shows, 
he has twice won the $500 IBM award 
at the Syracuse Ceramic National. He 
teaches at Cleveland Institute of Art. 
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CULPTORS experienced in the 
use of other materials are turning 
increasingly to the ceramic medium 
to express their ideas. The trend is 
noticed by the jurors for arts and 
crafts shows who comment on_ the 
greater number, higher quality and 
wider variety of ceramic sculpture 
centered. 

The sculptors, with their divergent 
opinions of how clay should be worked, 
bring a healthy vitality to the exhi- 
bitions. Certainly the freedom of clay 
and the many ways of working it allow 
for many different points of view. 

Difference of opinion as to the rela- 
tive importance of idea and technique 
have long existed among artists, in 
cluding those who work in ceramics. 
The traditionalists believe that no rule 
pertaining to the historic handling of 
the material may be violated—that clay 
is a plastic, pliant material. Others are 
more inclined to think of clay in terms 
of sheets to be cut and formed into a 
harder and more rigid material, es- 
pecially if the piece is to be fired to 
stoneware temperatures. Ice, they say, 
has none of the properties of water 
the laws of the vitreous, final material 
should receive more consideration than 
the soft clay used in the formation. 








DRAWING his sculpture idea on paper in a strong, simpli- 
fied sketch is the first step for James Black (above). Follow- 
ing the drawn form, he develops a three-dimensional working 
model, and from this, does the final enlargement with the aid 
of enlarging calipers. His “Circus Horse” has internal con- 
struction over which slabs of clay were laid. Inset areas are 
where decorative mosaic patterns will be inserted. Black was 
a painter before he turned to sculpture. He took his degree 
at Cranbrook and teaches at Layton School of Art, Milwaukee. 








CARVER'S techniques somewhat influence James McCormick 
shown here with his abstracted “Toreador.” He uses a hack- 
saw blade to sharpen his concave-convex form patterns. Pre- 


vious experience in working with wood and plaster is reflected 
in his work. This figure was developed with coils and chunks of 
clay. A graduate of Cranbrook Academy, McCormick is a 
designer-modeler for General Motors Corporation in Detroit. 








(Similar arguments are commonly ad- 
vanced by sculptors working in clay 
for eventual bronze casting.) 

Another group feels that any de- 
parture from accepted technical pro- 


the idea better; that the idea is the 
only important consideration. 


group of professional sculptors and stu- 
dents who worked with the author. 
Each one has tried to develop the 
method and find the tools most suited 
to the expression of his individual form 
concept. The photos give some indi- 
cation of the variety of forms, building 
methods and finishing techniques these 


edge of all the possible techniques to 
his work yet be able to go beyond 
technique. To say something, he must 
have a vocabulary but he must not 
become so interested in grammar that 
he conjugates verbs for the rest of his 
life. All art forms must wed a point of 
view toward the world we live in and 


The ceramic pieces shown here illus- sculptors employ. 
trate the diverse methods used by a A sculptor must bring 


a technical proficiency sufficient to 


full knowl- express it. 





INTRICATE NETWORK of clay girders and supports 
were employed by Charles Dusenbury to build this fish. 
The design of the upper fin is merely the projection of 
the interior supports. Effect of the piece depends heavily 
on the technique, a point of view directly opposed to 
Kohn's (see next page). Dusenbury arrived at the shape 
of the fish by forming a series of perforated clay walls 
over which thin sheets of clay were laid for the “skin.” 
Even the exterior vent holes are incorporated in the de- 
sign. The sculptor’s studio is at Saluda, North Carolina. 





BURNISHING of the surface, while the clay 
is leather hard, gives quality to an owl built 
by Ann Chapman. The large sculpture was en- 
larged from a small sketch-model, and built 
up by the slab method. Miss Chapman's “Ebony 
Horse” sculpture won the top award at the last 
Syracuse Ceramic National. A graduate of 
Cleveland Institute of Art, she is currently doing 
graduate work at Cranbrook Academy of Art. 


rs - 





BLOCK OF WOOD is used by Gabriel Kohn to pat ten- 
sion into hollow-built head. For this piece, he used one 
internal columnar support, under the forehead, to hold the 
entire mass of clay. “Actually,” he explains, “there was no 
thought of technique—only of the ultimate effect on the 
piece of sculpture.’ The head is owned jointly by Lily 
Swann Saarinen and Harry Bertoia. Kohn, among eleven 
Americans included in the International Political Prisoner 
Competition in Great Britain, has exhibited here and in 
Europe. As recipient of a Booth Memorial Award, he spent 
last year at Cranbrook Academy, has now returned to his 
studio in the south of France. 






SGRAFITTO is the decorating technique Elizabeth McFadyen 
uses on the surface of her Greek-costumed ‘Peasant Dance.” 
The sculpture, coil-built and without internal supports, is joined 
at foot and hip. Miss McFadyen, a frequent exhibitor and 
prize winner, is a graduate student at the Cleveland Institute. 
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INSIDE STORY: these cutaway drawings reveal 
the building plans for four of the sculpture pieces 
shown on these pages—perforated clay girders and 
supports for the Dusenbury fish; internal clay span 
spread to support and shape the body of the 
Chapman owl; foresighted provision for attaching 
a base to McCormick's toreador figure; and cellu- 
lar construction again, this time inside Black's 
circus horse. 












THE OVERGLAZE PAGE 


by ZENA S. HOLST 


THE MINERAL PIGMENTS 
OR SUCCESSFUL decorating 


with overglaze colors, knowledge 

of their composition is essential. 
Many ceramists believe they can mix 
the mineral pigments as water colors 
or oil paints are mixed. This is not 
true. You must learn the composition 
of the pigments to know which can 
and which cannot be combined in 
overglazing in order to avoid the sad 
experience of a faded color or no color 
at all after the decorating fire. You 
must also learn that an intense color 
cannot be brought out in a_ single 
decoration firing. 

All overglaze colors are vitrifiable. 
They are divided into three categories: 
the mineral pigments, enamels, and 
metals. For the purpose of this discus- 
sion, however, we are concerned only 
with the pigment composition of the 
mineral colors which are fluxed to such 
a high degree that they are transparent 
after firing. These are the “china 
paints” which lend themselves par- 
ticularly well for the naturalistic type 
of painting. 

If he is to mix and blend mineral 
colors successfully, the decorator mus’ 
understand that the colors are divided 
into two categories—the iron contain- 
ing and the iron free. It is also im- 
portant to know that all overglaze colors 
contain flux. By adding flux to metallic 
oxides, the vitrifiable colors are pro- 
duced. These become united only after 
the firing during which the flux softens 
and envelops the metal oxide pigments. 

Some decorators add extra flux to 
colors to soften their value, but such 
procedure is recommended only for 
experts. Too much flux will destroy 
the color; moreover it is tedious to mix 


a small amount of color and flux in 
proper proportions. Flux itself is com- 
pounded basically from lead and has a 
wide range of softening points. It is 
the controlling factor in the vitrifi- 
ability of the pigments. Manufacturers 
of the overglaze colors have worked 
out the proportions on a standard scale 
so that the firing may be regulated 
uniformly. 

The comparative strengths of the 
metal oxides, themselves, cannot be con 
trolled, however. Some metals, es- 
pecially iron, are more active than 
others, and can destroy the color value 
of the less active if they are mixed in- 
discriminately. The decorator some- 
times wants to soften or emphasize 
shadows of reflected light from the 
colors in the decoration. It is then that 
he cannot resist mixing a hue with 
other colors in an attempt to achieve 
the desired effect. As already stated 
overglaze colors cannot successfully be 
mixed like watercolors and oils. 

Before going further into the com- 
position of the pigments, the decorator 


should know these classifications of 
color: 
(1) HUE-~a pure color. 
(2) TINT—a hue with white 
added (soft colors). 
(3) SHADE—a hue with black 


added (high colors). 

(4) TONE—a hue with black and 

white added. 

The mineral colors are compounded 
from oxides of metals, and a series of 
different colors can be produced from 
one metal. For example, three oxides 
of iron are possible which, when mixed 
with each other and with various pro- 
portions of flux, produce a variety of 
colors including yellows, browns, buff, 


and off-shades of red. 





from 





are good, but 
too oily. 





the HOLST NOTEBOOK—— 


# I have been using some old, imported mineral colors that 
are already prepared in tubes. They are still soft and the colors 
am not getting results as expected. They seem 


The pigments in tube colors have a tendency to 
separate from the oil after a length of time, so that the first 
squeeze of color is mostly oil. Squeeze onto a blotter to 
soak up excess oil. Then pick up easily with palette knife 
and mix to smooth consistency on the palette. If it is too 





(Please turn to Page 29) 














The most common metal oxides and 
the purest color produced by each are 
given in the following table: 


PIGMENT CHART FOR MINERAL COLORS 





Oxide of: Color: 

Gold Ruby and Purple 

Uranium Yellow (strong) 

Antimony Yellow (medium ) 

Zinc Yellow (very light) 

Iron Red-yellow and 
Brown-yellow 

Cobalt Blue 

Chromium Green 

Copper Green 

Manganese Purple-brown (strong) 

Nickel Violet-brown 

Platinum Gray 

Iridium Black 


Tin White 
Lead Clear (used for flux) 


It can readily be seen that a mixture 
of the metal oxides will modify the 
colors. We must be most concerned 
with recognizing the colors which con- 
tain iron, for these predominate and 
will produce good results only if used 
correctly under certain rules of control. 
The intermixed pigments which give us 
tints, shades and tones of color must 
be segregated until we know which 
ones have iron in them. 


HE MINERAL pigments may be 

divided into two distinct groups 
which will be accurate enough for our 
present palette. First—those which do 
not contain iron are: the strong gold 
colors; all blues from cobalt, copper or 
zinc oxides; all greens and pinks from 
chromium; browns, violets, and ivory 
from manganese; the nickel, iridium 
and tin colors; and platinum gray. 

The second group—those which con- 
tain iron either as the basic oxide 
color or as an extender of color: the 
reds, warm browns, yellows, yellow- 
greens, and any color with yellow 
value. 

The colors of the first group may be 
mixed with each other; however, they 
cannot be mixed with any of the colors 
of the second group. Although the 
colors in the first group are strong in 
pigment value, they are already pro- 
perly fluxed and cannot resist the 
fluxing action of the iron colors. 

(Please turn to Page 31) 
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“He converted a rude and incon 
siderable manufactory into an ele- 
gant Art and an important. part 
of the National Commerce.” 


inscription on monument at Stoke. 
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Photos: Josiah Wedgwood and Sons, Ltd 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD 


(1730—1795) 


by HENRY BOLLMAN 


AN YOU imagine a man so energetic that he wears 
out his wooden leg faster than the wood carver can 
fashion a new one for him? Josiah Wedgwood was 
such a man. Following an amputation at the height of his 
career, he had to wear an artificial limb. He grew so 
tired of having to wait for replacements from far-off 
London that he hired an artist in his district to work in 
the pottery so he would be handy whenever Josiah needed 
a new leg! In his own words——“I have accidently met with 


another artist, his name is Brown, and he wears a wooden 
leg. At present he is making me some wooden legs.” 
Although Josiah became the great Wedgwood, he was 
hardly the only potter by that name. Since the early 1600's, 
his forbears are known to have worked with clay. So 
numerous they might be described as a clan, the Wedg- 
woods resided principally in the County of Staffordshire 
and spilled over into nearby counties, where many of them 
continued to work at the pottery trade. Josiah, one of a 


DANCING HOURS, one of two companion placques in the familiar blue ground with 
white ornamentation associated with Wedgwood, was modeled by John Flaxman. 
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Originally in the nude, the figures were draped by another modeler, William Hackwood. 
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family of thirteen children, was born at Burslem in Stafford- 
shire, probably in 1730 although the exact date is uncertain. 

When the boy was nine, his father died. With only 
enough schooling to learn reading and writing, Josiah went 
to work in the pottery. In two years, he was an accom- 
plished thrower and held down a man’s job, turning out 
pieces on the wheel for twelve hours a day. He might have 
‘become just another routine potter but for the fact that a 
terrible affliction was visited upon him. Virulent small- 
pox struck the town, and all the Wedgwood children came 
down with it, Josiah having the worst case of all. 

The boy barely survived. One of the aftereffects of 
the disease was agonizing pain in his right knee. Neverthe- 
less, he got up from his bed and learned to walk on crutches, 
an exercise which may have helped to reduce the pain. But 
the knee remained stiff and useless; many years later the leg 
had to be amputated. Josiah went back to work in the 
pottery but could never again turn the wheel because of his 
crippled knee. 

Of Wedgwood and his affliction, the great English 
statesman Gladstone, was to say: “It is not often that we 
have such a palpable occasion to record our obligation to 
the smallpox! But in the wonderful ways of Providence, 
the disease that came to him as a scourge was probably the 
occasion of his subsequent excellence. It prevented him 
from growing up to be the active vigorous workman .. . 
but it put him upon considering whether he could not be 
something else, and something greater. It sent his mind in- 
ward; it drove him to meditate upon the laws and secrets 
of his art.” 


ARLY in youth, Josiah was apprenticed, in the custom 

of the day, for five years to the pottery plant operated 
by his brother Thomas. The contract stated that he was to 
learn “the Art, Mistery, Occupation or Imployment of 
Thrower and Handling.” Actually, it was expected that he 
would become the partner of his older brother, but that was 
not to be for Thomas objected to what he called Josiah’s 
“flights of fancy.” Josiah was a born experimenter and in- 
novator, always seeking progress. Thomas, on the other 
hand, followed the modest but fairly sure lines along which 
his ancestors had worked. He was not willing to risk, in 
uncertain ventures, the slender provision left by his father 
to help the large family survive. He advised Josiah to take 


DINNERWARE designs from Josiah Wedgwood's original pattern 
book of 1770 show the restrained classical style of ceramic decora- 
tions made during the early period of the Queen's Ware popularity. 








his speculative schemes elsewhere. 

With his own modest inheritance-said to be twenty 
pounds—Josiah was on his own by the age of twenty. 
Among his early ventures was partnership with a well- 
known potter named Whicldon. The latter, a fine ceramic 
artist, supplemented the young man’s growing technical 
knowledge during their five years together. It was in this 
period that Wedgwood began his famous “experiment 
book” in which were recorded the details of trials with 
glazes and bodies. In this notebook, his memorandum re- 
garding potter's problems sounds strangely familiar: 

“White Stone Ware [with salt glaze} was the prin- 
cipal article of our manufacture. But this had been made a 
long time, and the prices were now reduced so low, that 
the potters could not afford to bestow much expense upon 
it, or make it so good in any respect as the ware would 
otherwise admit of. And with regard to Elegance of form, 
that was an object very little attended to. 

“The article next in consequence to Stone Ware was 
an imitation of Tortoiseshell. But as no improvement had 
been made in this branch for several years, the country was 
grown weary of it; and though the price had been lowered 
from time to time in order to increase the sale, the ex- 
pedient did not answer, and something new was wanted 
to give a little spirit to the business. 

“IT had already made an Agate [marbled effect in clay } 
which was esteemed beautiful, and a considerable improve- 
ment, but people were surfeited with wares of these 
variegated colors. These considerations induced me to try 
for some more solid improvements, as well in the Body as 
the Glazes, the Colours and the Forms of the articles of 
our manufacture. I saw the field was spacious, and the soil 
so good, as to promise ample recompense to any one who 
should labour diligently in its cultivation.” 

Josiah was concerned not only with perfecting his 
ware but with the infinite technical problems that plagued 
the pottery trade of his time. One of the greatest of prob- 
lems was heat control in the kiln. It is amazing that he 
could turn out such beautiful pieces under such uncertain 
firing conditions as prevailed. In an early memorandum he 
comments: “The degrees of heat were expressed by different 
ovens .. . and different parts of them where the experi- 
ment pieces had been fired in. G. O. signifies gloss oven; 
B. O. the biscuit oven; W. O. the white oven; and the 


QUEEN'S WARE shapes, shown in Josiah’s early catalogue, are pro- 
duced to this day at the Wedgwood plant. He called table services 
“useful” ware as distinguished from his “ornamental” productions. 
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JASPER WARE, again with light blue background, is shown above. 
The round saucer'’s ornamentation is “The Infant Academy” motif 
designed by Sir Joshua Reynolds and modeled by William Hackwood 
in 1785. The footed bowl bears the “Bacchanalian Boys,” designed 
by Diana Beauclerc. The original models were often carved in wax. 


From these, the press molds were made in clay and fired. 


letters B. M. T. prefixed to these mean the bottom, middle 
and top of the respective ovens. T. B. O. means the highest 
part of the biscuit oven in which we put the ware. It is 
below the top of the chimneys or flues, called bags, by the 
potters; and T. T. B. O. signifies the uppermost sagger of 
the pile except the one with which it is covered.” 


| Seaton he was thirty, Wedgwood had taken what 
capital he had and established his own business. Seek- 
ing always to improve the quality of his ware, he continued 
the series of experiments which might be called the most 
famous in the history of English ceramics. In the produc- 
tion of his pottery he used every improvement then known, 
and when there was none, he invented. In his search for 
better products, he is said to have sent an agent all the way 
to America for samples of a white clay used by Cherokee 
Indians for making pipes. Eventually his research and de- 
velopments turned the pottery craft into a tremendous 
industry. 

The start of his business success came early to Josiah. 
His “pot works”—in particular, the cream-colored table 
services he was producing—had become a subject of con- 
versation. He was asked to make a complete tea service of 
the cream ware, decorated in green and gold, for Queen 
Charlotte of England. Being much pleased with the first 
order, she commissioned a full table service, desired that it 
be called “Queen’s Ware” and that Wedgwood be known 
as Potter to the Queen. Later, he was to be asked to do a 
dinner and dessert service of nearly one thousand pieces for 
Empress Catherine II of Russia, a circumstance which 
only capped the already high reputation of Wedgwood 
tableware. “Useful” ware, as he termed this type of pottery 
was, and continues to be, the foundation of the Wedgwood 
industry. 

At the age of thirty-nine, Josiah opened a new and 


BRACELET shows another 
type of jasper ware. Cam- 
eos, portrait medallions, 
buckles, and many other 
small objects as well as 
the large vases and plac- 
ques were made in jasper. 
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splendid pottery works named Etruria after the old Etrus- 
can pottery which he greatly admired. His partner was 
Thomas Bentley, a close and beloved friend of several 
year’s standing. The day the factory opened, the two men 
made six vases to commemorate the event. Josiah threw the 
pieces while Bentley turned the wheel. 

Of all the ware this early Wedgwood produced, his 
Jasper is probably best known to most of us for it includes 
the familiar Wedgwood blue with raised white ornament 
which we usually think of when we think of Wedgwood. 
Jasper came from a series of experiments that ran through 
more than ten thousand tests, as Josiah sought a body suit- 
able for the classical type of ornamentation he wanted to 
reproduce. 

The new body was a triumph of technique, and prized 
by Wedgwood more than any other of his productions. 
The key to Jasper was a material known as “cauk” or 
barium sulphate. It gave a white body which could take so 
high a fire that it became vitreous like porcelain. It could 
be delicately stained in pale blue, dark blue, sage green, 
yellow, black and other colors. Raised ornamentation, 
usually in white, was applied to the colored body. 


EDGWOOD had enormous abilities but when it 

came to ornamentation, he appreciated the fact that 
he was a craftsman rather than an artist. He, therefore, 
employed or commissioned the best artists and modelers 
of his day, both in England and on the Continent, to 
interpret his ideas. Among these was John Flaxman, per- 
haps the greatest sculptor England had produced up to that 
time. During the twelve years he was with the Wedgwood 
company, Flaxman executed some of their most equisite 
work. So, in a sense, some of the pieces we think of today 
as typical Wedgwood masterpieces might be called “Flax- 
man masterpieces.” 

Probably the most famous single item ever produced 
by Josiah Wedgwood was the reproduction, in Jasper ware, 
of the Portland or Barberini vase. The original, one of the 
finest Graeco-Roman works, had been found near Rome. It 
had held the ashes of the Roman Emperor Alexander 
Severus and had been buried under a monument about 
235 B.C. The vase is decorated in bas relief, showing 
characters in Greek mythology, executed in extremely fine 
detail like a medallion. 

An English collector who had obtained the original 
vase from the Barberini family put it up for auction in 
London. Josiah wanted it and bid a thousand pounds, but 
the Duke of Portland outbid him with an offer of one 
thousand twenty-nine pounds. The vase was subsequently 
lent to Wedgwood for copying purposes. He kept it four 
years while he experimented with clay and color until he 
could make a reproduction that would satisfy him. A 
limited number of copies, perhaps thirty or fifty, were 
made and sold for fifty guineas each. As late as 1892, one 
of them brought one thousand dollars at auction; and today 
I suppose one of the Portland vases by Wedgwood is 
almost priceless. 

In addition to the cream-colored tableware and Jasper 
ware, Josiah improved or developed numerous other types. 
Among them were Black Basalt, an extremely fine, hard, 

















VARIEGATED WARE, an early Wedgwood production, was achieved 
by colored clays kneaded together, or surfaces in mingled colors. 


porcelainlike stoneware; the agate and variegated ware 
mentioned in his early memorandum; green glaze and caulli- 
flower ware. Always experimenting, he made a very hard 
white stoneware used for mortars and pestles. 

Inevitably his work was copied, and on this score, he 
wrote to Bentley: “. . . There is nothing relating to busi- 
ness I so much wish for as being released from these de- 
grading, selfish chains, these mean selfish fears of other 
people copying my works . .. We should glory in it, throw 
out all the hints we can and if possible have all the artists 
in Europe working after our models. This would be noble 
and would suit both our dispositions and sentiments much 
better than all narrow, mercenary, selfish channels . . .” 


OSIAH’S WIFE, Sarah, whom he had married in 1764, 

often passed judgment on newly designed Wedgwood 
products. On one occasion he wrote: “I speak from ex- 
perience in female taste, without which I would make but a 
poor figure among my pots, not one of which, of any con- 
sequence is finished without the approbation of my Sally.” 
This charming and able woman bore him six children, 
among them a daughter who was to become the mother of 
Charles Darwin. 

Josiah was a remarkable man, and not the least re- 
markable was his scientific mind in an age when science 
was in its infancy. There were no glaze formulas for there 
was little chemistry. The potters of the day didn’t know 
the secrets of fire, or that such a thing as oxygen existed 
it was five years after Josiah’s death that his friend, 


CRE4M DISH, on plinth, was made at 
Etruria, 1775. It is another example of 
the cream-colored earthenware known as 
Queen's Ware which started Josiah on the 
road to fame and fortune. Wedgwood had 
an eye for shape; his standards were 
high. Only the best could bear his name. 
In design and craftsmanship, his tableware 
is said to be unsurpassed to this day. 








PORTLAND VASE, a reproduction in black and white jasper ware, was 
a technical triumph that took Wedgwood four years to accomplish. 


Priestley, discovered the existence of oxygen. Yet, through 
endless experiment, this Wedgwood ferreted out principles 
of ceramic manufacture that are taken for granted today. 
He actually invented a pyrometer for measuring high 
temperature, a feat which won him the coveted Fellowship 
of the Royal Society. He believed and said that “every- 
thing yields to experiment.” 

Like a present-day industrialist, although the industrial 
revolution was not yet complete, Josiah organized the pot- 
tery trade with efficiency and economy that paved the way 
to mass production. He was a prime mover to better con- 
ditions not only for his own workers but for the whole 
pottery industry. He led movements which resulted in 
better roads, improved transportation facilities for moving 
produce. He was a principal factor in bringing about the 
joining of two rivers by a great canal, thus giving the in- 
dustry an outlet to the sea; and then he brought a branch of 
the canal, as a railway siding might be brought today, into 
the pottery works itself. He has been called the Henry Ford 
of his day. 

His interests were broad and varied. It was typical of 
him, for example, to be deeply interested in the American 
Revolutionary War, telling Bentley that he “bless’d his 
stars and Lord North that America is free.” 


1 bead Josiah had become a prosperous man, master of 
a great pottery works; treasurer of the Grand Trunk 
Canal; a powerful influence in public undertakings; a 
friend of scientists and of artists. But success could not 
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BLACK BASALT, a striking ware, was often decorated in the style 
shown above, with encaustic paints, usually in red and white colors. 


spare him from the diseased knee which was a terrific drain 
on his whole physique. Only a superman could have stood 
the constant pain he suffered so long. In his most active 
period, in his late thirties, he decided to have the leg 
amputated. Had 18th Century surgeons known what 
medical science knows today, the limb might have been 
saved, but in that time they could only amputate—and 
without the aid of anesthetics! 

During the operation, Josiah never shrank or uttered 
a murmur; in fact, scientist that he was, he insisted on 
viewing the whole undertaking as some folks might do now 
under spinal anesthesia. His hardihood and ability to en- 
dure pain seem, today, utterly incredible. The amputation 
was successful although for years thereafter the severed 
nerves conveyed sensations to the brain so that he continued 
to feel the remnants of pain in what he called his “no leg.” 

Wedgwood died a quarter of a century later, on 


* 


January 3, 1795, at the age of sixty-five. 


AKEN as a whole, the work of Josiah Wedgwood 

is important to ceramics in the areas of technical 
achievement, engineering, and industrial organization rather 
than in artistic creations of his very own. I doubt if Josiah, 
himself, created original designs or decorations. He believed 
in employing specialists, the best the country had to offer. 
In these days of free form, free design, and free expression, 
his pottery may seem somewhat artificial, out of place in 
our streamlined modern settings. But as we consider its 
remarkable display of technique, Wedgwood ware is as 


BIRTH OF BACCHUS, a placque in 
blue and white jasper, was also 
modeled by John Flaxman, one of 
many fine artists employed to design 
for jasper ware. Ornamentation, u:;- 
vally white, was pressed in sprig 
molds, and applied to the plastic, 
colored body by gentle pressure of 
ihe fingers. Fired, the pieces be- 
came vitrified stoneware very similar 
to porcelain. 
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VASE with cover was made of sage green and white jasper. Orna- 
ment is “Sacrifice to Hymen" and ‘Marriage of Cupid and Psyche.” 


fascinating and inspiring to the modern potter as is the 
epic, Homeric quality of the man who made it. 

Gladstone gives as good a summary as I have found of 
the life work of this amazing Josiah: “His most original 
and characteristic merit lay in the firmness and fullness 
with which he perceived the true law of what we may call 
industrial art, or in other words, the application of the 
higher art to industry; the law which teaches us to aim 
first at giving to every object the greatest possible degree 
of fitness and convenience for its purpose, and next of 
making it the vehicle of the highest degree of beauty.” 

He left his mark on the history of ceramics. As a 
modern authority, William Burton, expresses it: “His in- 
fluence was so powerful, and his personality so dominant 
that all other English potters worked on the principles he 
had laid down and thus a fresh impulse and new direction 
was given to the pottery of England and of the civilized 
world. He is the only potter of whom it may truly be said 
that the whole subsequent course of pottery manufacture 
had been influenced by his individual skill and taste.” @ 


The author, a ceramist himself, operates the Henry Bollman 
Potteries at East Gloucester, Massachusetts. One of his 


avocations is writing for CM, preferably about notable 
potters in ceramic history. 




















Give Your Pots a Lift... 


ADD — 
FEET 


by THOMAS SELLERS 





FOOTED treatment raises pieces from flat surface. Legs at left were modeled on 
the piece. Foot on bowl (top) was made with coils; on bowl at right was thrown. 


DRAPE-MOLD pieces can be footed 
easily while supported by the mold. 
Photo, near right, shows legs being 
modeled directly on the piece. Stuck- 
on look should be avoided, legs that 
appear to grow out of body being more 
pleasing. ROUND FOOT, far right, is 
built up with coils, the mold fasten- 
ed to a banding wheel and centered. 
A foot may be asymmetric, but should 
always relate to the shape of the pot. 


CRADLE, or separate foot stand, of- 
fers great versatility because the pot 
can be used on or off the sup- 








port. The unit below was designed as the table. Out-of-doors, the bowl alone 
a planter. When used in the house, the can be set down in the earth to be- 
plattorm keeps moisture from marring come a part of the garden landscape. 














IVING a pot a lift by the addi- 
tion of some type of foot has 


been practiced, for various 
reasons, since the beginning of pottery. 
The bottoms of primitive pots were 
often sharply rounded, almost pointed. 
Used on uneven countryside, these 
cone-shaped vessels would stand alone 
when pushed into sandy soil, or leaned 
against stones or trees. They could be 
slung from the backs of pack animals 
or from the rafters of storehouses. 
Sometimes three of them were propped 
together over a: fire for cooking pur- 
poses; such an arrangement, in fact, 
may have suggested primitive three- 
legged ware. At any rate, stands were 
developed to support pots when used 
over fire or on level surface; and event- 
ually, stands were attached to the pots 
to form permanent footing. 

Possibilties for the foot treatment of 
contemporary pottery are numerous. 
Such treatment lends itself particularly 
easily and appropriately to shapes 
made on the drape mold. In the Feb- 
ruary issue [“Create with Slabs”]}, we 
pointed out that individuality in pieces 
made from slabs of clay can be achieved 
through the addition of a _ footed 
arrangement. In the series of photos on 
these pages, we now explore some of 


ae 
i 


THROWING a rim on a piece just fin- 
ished on a drape mold is shown above. 
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the ways in which drape-mold pieces 
can be footed. 

For us, the footed pot may serve a 
dual purpose—aesthetic and functional. 
A foot, raising the pot above the table 
surface, gives the piece an upward 
effect or lift, and keeps it from seeming 
table-bound. A foot that caries out the 
general feeling of the form and char- 
acter of the piece suggests stability or 
fragility, as the case may be. 

From the functional point of view, 
a foot absorbs the shock that can re- 
sult when a flat-bottomed piece is sct 
sharply on a flat surface. It protects 
the table surface from the heat of cups 
or other ware used to serve hot food or 
liquids. Often pottery is of such a 
shape that is is easier to pick up and 
hold when raised by a foot rim. Some 
contemporary shapes, like the primitive 
round-ended pots, require some kind 
of stand for balance. Finally, a foot is 
an advantage in the glost firing. 


footed arrangement can be the 

conventional rim or ring; it can 
be legs, or a separate stand or cradle. 
It can be symmetric or asymmetric; on 
a free form piece, it can follow the 
shape of the pot or oppose it in pleas- 
ing counterpoint. The possibilities for 


The mold is centered and held in place 
with wads of clay. A coil of clay is 





















varicty arc infinite. But the kind of 
foot you make should always be sug: 
gested by the size and shape of the pot. 

Working on a drape-mold piece, you 
have an advantage because the foot 
can be built up while the piece is still 
supported by the hump: you can do as 
much working and modeling as you 
like without fear of distorting the 
shape. A more intimate bond between 
foot and pot can be achieved because 
the piece is still in a soft and plastic 
condition; and you have more assur’ 
ance of drying and firing without 
cracking than when you add a foot 
to a leather hard pot. 

Don’t depend on foot rims alone to 
enhance your work. A piece that is 
heavy and clumsy, or has some other 
weakness of design, will not necessarily 
be improved through such treatment. 

The accompanying photos only sug- 
gest the great variety of footed effects 
which can be achieved on drape-mold 
shapes. As you experiment, you will 
find many imaginative ways to give 
your pieces individuality and the 
quality of lift. 


The author is the director, and teacher 
of ceramics, at the City Recreation 


Arts and Crafts Center, Columbus, O. 







welded to the piece, then thrown up 
to take the height and shape desired. 





UNLIMITED individuality 
may be obtained through foot treat- 
ment. In the pieces at left, a tiny rim 
gives feeling of delicacy, cutouts add 
light quality to a high rim. Legs give 
the third piece a sturdy, framed effect. 


variety and 














DECORATION 


BASIC 
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Lesson No. 2: Diagonal Lines 


IT WAS pointed out in Lesson 1 that 
straight lines in themselves can decor- 
ate a piece of ceramics whether it is a 
tile, a plate, or any one of a variety of 
pottery shapes; and that the decorator 
should pay particular attention to the 
spaces or areas he creates with his lines. 
If careful attention is paid to the 
grouping of the lines, monotony will be 
avoided. 

Although there is a never-ending 
variety of combinations for horizontal 
and vertical lines, the decorator is not, 
of course, interested in limiting himself 
to such a small decorating repertoire. 
Diagonal lines, therefore, can be added 
next, and it will be found that they 
open a new and unlimited field to be 
explored. Areas can now be divided 
into a much greater variety of shapes. 

Diagonal lines are similar to the ver- 
ticals in that they are active, giving 
the feeling of movement; the eye is 
invited to travel along them with rela- 
tive speed. These diagonal lines will 
lose energy, however, as they move 
from the vertical position. After pass- 
ing the half-way mark, or 45-degree 
angle, they assume more and more the 
passive character of the horizontal line. 

As with the horizontals and verticals, 
the sensations within us produced by 
the diagonal lines can also be related 
to our unconscious awareness of 
gravity. These sensations are probably 




















a recall of our own experiences with 
physical movements such as the lean of 
the body in running or the triumph of 
gravity when balance is lost. 

The kind of movement the diagonal 
lines assume is modified by the charac- 
ter of the surface on which they are 
drawn. On tiles, for example, they re- 
main simple straight lines. Curving 
planes like those of pottery shapes will 
bend the straight lines in such a way 
that they become curved, moving up 
easily as they wrap themselves around 
the piece. 

Diagonals can be used, as were the 
straight lines in Lesson 1, to repeat 
certain contours of a piece of pottery 
or to oppose them for a more exciting 
kind of relationship. Care must be 
taken, however, to relate the diagonal 
lines discreetly to the verticals and 
horizontals as well as to the outline 
of the pottery shape itself. Several ad- 
justments should be made before de- 
ciding upon the final arrangement. In 
so doing you will find that some 
arrangements are much more siatis- 
factory than others—some will be dull 
while others are interesting. By care- 
fully comparing the various trial 
arrangements, you will begin to under- 
stand what produces the different 
feelings, and your selection will be- 
come intuitive after repeated judg- 
ments. @ 


ON PLATES, it is wise to continue to treat the flange 
and well as separate areas. These are already estab- 
lished as spoce divisions and should be used by the 
decorator as the prime guide. Lines concentric with 
the rim take on the character of horizontals. Lines 
radiating from the center to the edge give the feel- 
ing of verticals. The addition of diagonals gives 
movement which can be strong, or modified by ad- 
justed opposition with other directions. The move- 
ment can be neutralized by crossing one set of di- 
agonals moving from right to left with another set 
moving from left to right, as in the letter X. 
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TILES do not have established 


space divisions; it is up to the 















































decorator to create his own, By 
the use of diagonals alone or in 
conjunction with horizontals and 
verticals, a very wide choice can 
be made. The tile can be divided 
symmetrically or asymmetrically. 
Various plaids and textures can 
be obtained by combining two 
crossing diagonal directions; or 
still more complex plans can be 
made by adding horizontals or 
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SURFACES of bowls and vases are generally divided according to 
the natural divisions of the form. Any definite or abrupt change in 
the surface brings about a natural division of space, and these 
changes can be accentuated to give emphasis to the form. When the 
surface is smooth and unbroken, however, areas must be established 
either to serve as decorations in themselves (as shown last month) 
or for further treatment. Such zones or panels can be made with 
horizontal and vertical lines, and diagonals can be added to en- 
liven the resulting spaces. As with other lines, obliques can be group- 
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verticals or both. 
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ed for variety or spaced regularly and compactly for texture. If this 
should result in distortion of the form or create too much movement 
in one direction, the diagonals can be crossed with others which 
move in the opposite direction. At first it would probably be wise to 
keep the diagonals parallel. Later, diagonals of diverse angles can 
be combined. Using the fundamental space divisions illustrated in 
Lesson |, attempt several kinds of arrangements with diagonals. Then 
try inverting all of these schemes. Compress them and extend them. 
Even slight changes can create quite different, interesting results. 
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Removable 


Supports 
for Slab Building 





1, Cylindrical lamp base is started. The 

cardboard core to be used as a support 
rests on a slab of clay one-half inch thick. 
A piece of clay just the right size to wrap 
around the core is cut. The two ends are 
beveled so they can be joined without mak- 
ing a thick place where they overlap. 


2. The clay is wrapped gently but firmly 
around the supporting cardboard core. 


¥ 
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by JOHN KENNY 


a. TECHNIQUE of slab building with the aid of supports offers 
a quick and easy way of making useful objects for the home. The 
February issue [“Create with Slabs” by Thomas Sellers} showed 
slabs of clay laid over plaster humps, pressed into molds, and sus- 
pended in fabric slings and hammocks, each device supporting and 
helping to shape the piece being made. You can use numerous other 
aids in slab building. For making certain objects, cardboard is one of 
the most readily available and satisfactory supports. In the photo- 
graphs on these pages we go through the steps for making a 
cylindrical and a rectangular lamp base, using a cardboard core as 


the temporary support for each one. 





3, The joint is welded, the beve'ed edges 
being pressed together carefully so 
they will not separate during the firing. 


EIGHTH in a series, this article is drawn from 
Mr. Kenny's new book, “Ceramic Sculpture,” 
published by Greenberg: Publisher, N. Y. 





4, This unit will be the top of the lamp. 

A small cylinder of clay to form a neck 
is attached and fastened to a slab. A pencil 
is used to make a hole through the neck and 
slab (to hold the electric fixture later). 
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FINISHED lamp base made by the slab 
method, with cardboard as the supporting 
agent, has been decorated with white 
engobe, slip trailed,—and fired. Now 
it is ready for the wiring process. 












RECTANGULAR shaped lamp is made much 
the same way as the cylinder just finished, 
except that here a cardboard box is the 
support. The box is covered with newspaper 
(to make it easier to remove later on) and 
is used to mark off a pattern on the clay. 


5. Top of lamp is added to the 

cylinder and excess clay is 
trimmed off at the edge. After 
the top is welded to the side, the 
lamp will be turned upside down. 
The plaster slab with a hole cut 
in the center, at left, will be set 
on blocks of wood and the lamp 
rested on the slab, the neck pro- 
jecting through the hole. 





BOX is wrapped in clay and the joint care- 
fully sealed. The neck and top will be form- 
ed and added, and the lamp turned upside 
6, The lamp is upside down on down on a plaster slab, following the same 


the plaster slab. The card- procedure as for the cylindrical lamp base. 
board core has been removed, and 


the inside of the top is welded. 


COMPLETED lamp has an inset rim at the 
base, added to improve the appearance of 
the piece and to help prevent warpage dur- 
ing firing. The bottom of this lamp was left 
open. Ornament was modeled separately 
and applied before the piece was glazed. 


7. Now the base for the lamp is 

added and fastened to the 
side wall. A depression will be 
made in the base so the lamp will 
not wobble. An outlet for the elec- 
tric cord will also be made at the 
bottom. It may be a small hole 
in the side wall, close to the base; 
or a hole in the base itself with 
a shallow trough to the side to 
accommodate the wire. 














CERAMISTS’ SHOPPING CENTER 


CLAY BODIES . PREPARED GLAZES 
UNDERGLAZE COLORS | 
OVERGLAZE coLors / 
SUPPLIES « EQUIPMENT 





- Dry and Liquid 





FOR BETTER WARE select either of these Drakenfeld 


dry casting or moist clay bodies: 





Cone 06 White Casting Clay 68203 ELECTRIC KILNS 
Cone 06 White Plastic Clay 68204 Enjoy the thrill of doing your own 
firing. Drakenfeld has a full line of 
BE SURE to choose from the following group of Draken- electric kilns from which you can 
feld glazes for special results in your particular projects. choose the floor or bench model best 
Available in a wide variety of sparkling colors, they are suited to your needs. Complete infor- 


WRITE FOR specially designed for Cone 06 fire—minimize the danger 


FREE ILLUSTRATED of crazing, shivering, blistering, pinholing and crawling: mation sent on request. 


CATALOG 
Containing complete Cone 06-04 Gloss (Majolica) Cone 07-02 Crystalline 
information and prices Cone 06-02 Vellum Matt Cone 07-02 Crackle 


on all Drakenfeld pot- 
tery supplies— every- 
thing from underglaze 
pencils to Rindint ete 
mills. 


Cone 06-02 Matt Cone 07-02 Fancy Art 


my mt) Drakenteld 


SS H 
B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
















































OUTSTANDING... 


.. The new CRAFTOOL Electric Variable mee ro oun 
Speed Wheel. . the first and only quality : i tats = ares 
electric Potters Wheel at such a moderate 
price. Not a small flimsy table model — but 
a sturdy, full-size, completely self-contai 
fully equipped and highly sensitive floor 
model unit. No makeshift benches or tables 
necessary. 


d 





Precision engineed, the versatile CRAFTOOL 
Electric Wheel has all the superior features 
that make it the ideal creative medium for 
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hobbyists, professional ceramists and students. DON 7 FORGET! 
@ Heavy Tension-Bolted Steel When you attend the 2nd Annual 
Construction @ Needs Only 22 in. Sq. Ceramic Hobby Show of 1954 at 


Floor Space @ Foot Control Varies Speed From 
30 to 160 RPM @ 10” Reversible Cast Aluminum \, 
Throw Head e 5,’ Spindle Mounted in Oversize 
Bearings @ Adjustable Arm Rest @ Large ~ Trenton is such a short distance 

Removable Plastic Tray and Water Pan @ Quiet, away! 
Vibrationless Dependable Performance 
with belt " 

omy $9950 aa seal pate (The SCHMIDS) 
V4 HP bronze-bearing motor $15.95 


4 HP ball-bearing motor $19.75 LUDWIG SCHMID 


F.0.B. FACTORY 
for FREE Catalog y : H H 
of CRAFTOOL Equipment CRAFTOOLS art atlanta studio 


Dept.CM 401 BROADWAY NEW YORK 173, N. Y. 838 Genessee Street (corner of Dayton) Trenton, N.J. 


Asbury Park, drop in and see us 
and our model and mold shop. 
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answers 
to 
questions 


CONDUCTED BY KEN SMITH 








Q. A shipment of liquid glazes and underglazes 
arrived in a frozen condition. Could this have altered their 
properties in any way? 

A. Freezing and thawing will not harm glazes or 
underglazes. The organic media in some of the liquid under- 
glaze colors might coagulate as a result of the freezing; 
however, this would be visible to the naked eye. 


Q. What is meant by the term “slip glaze.” 

A. A slip glaze is a natural clay having a melting 
point so low that it can be used as a glaze without any 
additions. Michigan slip clay and Albany slip clay are 
generally used. The firing range is from cone 6 to cone 9, 
although this can be lowered to cone 3 to 5 by adding white 


lead or red lead. 


Q. What thickness of copper is generally used for 
enameled jewelry? 

A. The most commonly used weight for jewelry is 
22 gage. 


Q. I am using a red clay that is too short for satis- 
factory hand building. What can I mix with this clay to 
correct the shortness? 

A. A short clay is one that is insufficiently plastic 
and one remedy, of course, would be to add something that 
would improve the plasticity. 


You could blend your dry red clay with another dry 
clay that is much more plastic. This procedure would, of 
course, introduce new properties which may or may not be 
desirable. Another solution would be to add approximately 
3 per cent bentonite, which is extremely plastic. This is 
best added dry, mixed well with the dry powdered clay, 
after which the water is added and the mixture carefully 
wedged. Another remedy, without resorting to additives, 
would be to mix up a batch of your clay and set it in a 
damp container to age for several weeks. Aging has a 
beneficial effect on plasticity. 


Q. Is there a way of eliminating pin holes by refiring, 
or by any other method? I have tried refiring to various 
temperatures without success. 

A. Pinholes which persist regardless of firing treat- 
ment are often caused by tiny air bubbles in the body. 
These can sometimes be filled by rubbing raw glaze into 
the holes and refiring, but you run the risk of exposing new 
air cells. Thorough wedging is of some value in preventing 
these tiny air pockets. Also, you might use a glaze which is 
more fluid when molten so that it will heal better. 








Direct your inquiries to Questions Editor, ‘Ceramics 
Monthly,” 3494 N. High St., Columbus 14, Ohio. Please 
enclose a stamped 7 envelope. Questions of general 
interest will appear in this column. 





inexpensive 


SPRAY BOOTH 


for ceramists 


Complete with Motor and Exhaust 


SCHOOLS 


STUDIOS 


SMALL MANUFACTURERS 


and HOME 


CERAMISTS 


SIZE—Booth Size is 2 ft. 4 in. deep, 2 ft. high 
and 2 ft. wide on a 2 ft. 8 in. stand. 


Finished in 
Rust 
Resistant 
Green 


Hammertone 


WRITE 
FOR 
PRICES 


AIR FILTER, GAUGE 
AND REGULATOR 


Assures smooth and uni- 
form finish by supplying 
filtered air at any pressure 
desired. Absolutely _ reli- 
able, the regulator, gauge 
and filter comes assembled 
ready to set up beside the 
operator. 





Black 
Sturdy 
Stand 





SPRAY GUN 


Available with 4 or 8 
ounce glass jars. The 
“Standard” among potter- 
ies and glass houses for 
50 years. 


Since 1891 


™ 0, HOMMEL CO, rms» 


“THE WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE CERAMIC SUPPLIER” 
West Coast Warehouse, Laboratory and Office 
4747 E. 49th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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NOW! Get the richness of true stone- 
were glazes from your own kiln with 


NATURAL 
ORE GLAZES 


Brush, dip or spray. Heat and acid resist- 
ant. Exciting NEW rich, varied earthy 
tones—all yours at Cone 04. 


six beautiful colors 


White Enterprise ... Velvet matte 
Black Jack... matte 

Eldorado Plum... rich red 

Blue Stone... mottled 

Aubergine ...rich, dark brown 
Tailing Tan... khaki 


ORDER NOW! 6 oz. sample of any color 
$1 or all-color ass’t. of 6-12 oz. pkgs. 
$8.95. Shipped prepaid. Money back 











guarantee of satisfaction. 


NATURAL ORE GLAZE CO. 
Central City, Colo. 
Gentiemen Enclosed find $_____ for 
which rush the following Natural Ore 
Glazes with complete instructions at 
$1.00 each postpaid: 
( )____6 ox, pkgs. in following 
colors: 








( D632 pkgs. of assorted 
colors at $8.95 postpaid. 
(Other quantities, price on request) 
Name 


Address 











City State 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 








Designed for the firing 


@ Reaches enameling 
of enamels that have 


temperatures quickly 
been applied to one side @ Sturdy and 
of a metal piece. Pieces 
up to 44%” in diameter 
and 144” high may be ®@ _ cost, trouble 
fired in this kiln. ree operation 


‘Enameling on 
Copper and 
Other Metals’ 
by Thomas E. 
Thompson 
This illustrated 40- 
page book answers 
your questions 
about fascinating 
metal ename ing 
‘ techniques, 
tools, and equip- 
ment, types of 
enameling, firing, 

finishing, etc 
NOW AVAILABLE 
Complete Range of Enamel Colors 
Copper Trays, Sheet cop- 
per Circles and Squares 
Many articles — enameled pins, belt buckles, 
buttons, ash trays, small wis — can 
miade. Teachers find enameling a medium of 
expression with functional as well as creative 
qualities. WRITE TO: 
THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO. 
1539 Deerfield Rd., Dept. C.M. 
Highland Park, Ill. 


simple 
construction 
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Time for Firing 

I have seen enough pottery and 
sculpture broken in the firing process 
to know that one of the most important 
lessons to be learned by the beginning 
ceramist is concerned with firing pro- 
cedure. 

The novice is too prone to assume 
that heat alone is vital to the firing of 
clay. Actually, time is of almost equal 
importance. There are three main 
stages in firing clay and time is an 
essential consideration in all of them. 
They are: 

1. The watersmoking period. All 
(dry) clay bodies contain water as a 
chemical part of the clay molecule. 
Clays also contain varying amounts of 
carbonaceous material in the form of 
finely divided vegetable matter. These 
substances must be expelled slowly 
enough during the firing to avoid dam- 
age to the ware. 

The water comes off as steam and 
should be given time to find its way 
to the surface of the ware. Naturally, 
if the water in a thick-walled piece is 
heated too rapidly, steam pressure will 
build up within the clay body and an 
explosion can be expected. Thin-walled 
ware ('Y%-inch or less) can be given a 
rather rapid firing because the steam 
must travel only Ye-inch or less in 
either direction to escape. 

The carbonaceous matter is expelled 
by oxidation. This means that the 
material must be given time to receive 
oxygen through the pores of the clay 
and that the resulting carbon dioxide 
gas must have time to escape. Ware 
fired so rapidly that the complete burn- 
ing-off of carbonaceous substances is 
prevented, will often, in the final stages 
of firing, begin to bloat. If broken, such 
pieces will show a black and spongy 
internal structure, known as “black- 
coring.” 

The watersmoking period extends 
from the beginning of the firing to a 
dull-red heat. For thin-walled items it 





This is the third in a series of monthly 
theoretical discussions by Mr. Littlefield. 
If you have a pet problem you would like 
to have aired in this column, write to CM. 


wee 





need not exceed 90 minutes, and 60 
minutes will often suffice. (Ware as 
thick as two inches may require a 
watersmoking period of at least 12 
hours.) 

2. The vitrification period. During 
this period the ware is brought to the 
maturing temperature. Incipient melt- 
ing of certain body components occurs, 
creating a glassy phase which, as time 
and temperature are increased, takes 
more and more of the surrounding 
material into solution. It is this glassy 
phase which serves as a binder and 
gives the rock-like characteristics to a 
fired ceramic body. 

In this period occurs the greater part 
of firing shrinkage. To avoid breakage, 
it is essential that this shrinkage be 
uniform throughout the entire struc- 
ture of the piece. If the temperature is 
raised too rapidly, the exposed outer 
skin of a heavy section will become 
much hotter than the unexposed inner 
clay. Differential shrinkage will then 
occur, with breakage the probable 
result. 

It is common industrial practice to 
“soak” heavy ceramic ware by holding 
it at the maturing temperature for 
varying lengths of time, thus achieving 
greater vitrification and more uniform 
penetration of heat. 

The beginning of the vitrification 
period, coinciding roughly with the 
end of the watersmoking period, is a 
critical point in the firing of some clay 
bodies. All clays contain some free 
silica in the form of quartz. When 
quartz is heated, there are several 
temperatures at which it undergoes 
changes in physical structure. These 
changes are called silica inversions. 
Most of them are of slight importance 
and take place so sluggishly that they 
are not real sources of danger. How- 
ever, at about 1067° F. (a very dull red 
heat), quartz undergoes a change which 
is rather rapid and accompanied by a 
considerable change in volume. To take 
ware quickly through the dull-red-heat 
zone is to invite trouble, especially if 
the body contains much quartz; crack- 
ing will almost inevitably result if the 
silica inversion is allowed to occur 

(Please turn to Page 34) 
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thick for painting, add regular painting medium you use 
for powdered mineral colors. 


* Can I china paint some old, plain white dinnerware that 
has been used? I have been told that if it has absorbed any grease, 
it will show in the painting. 

If the china is not cracked or chipped, you may 
decorate it, after first putting it through a regular china 
firing. If it is hard porcelain, fire it to cone 013 to be 
certain that all foreign matter has burned out, and be sure 
to vent the kiln well. If you know the temperature at which 
the body was finished in the glost fire, then run it through 
a complete glost cycle. It will then be like new and you can 
paint without worry. 


* Will you tell me how to prepare silk pads or dabbers to 
use for blending backgrounds in china painting? I am not suc- 
cessful with these. 

Use china silk that has been washed and ironed. New 
silk is stiff and wrinkles are bad. Be sure to use fine cotton 
wads without lumps. Medicated cotton is best. The secret of 
success is to keep the pad very soft, so wrap the silk over 
the cotton in a loose way. If you are going to pat a large 
area and blend many colors, it is best to prepare several 
pads to have at hand. Use elastic bands to hold the silk over 
the cotton. You can re-use soiled silk after soaking it in 
turpentine and washing it again. 

* Can mother-of-pearl and gold be fired in the same kiln at 
the same time without contaminating the luster? 

Gold is often applied with lusters on the same piece 
for the same firing. It will not contaminate any more than 
the volatile oils from other mediums. Your caution should 
be in the matter of proper venting during firing. 

* I have trouble following designs on dishes that have been 
transferred with graphite paper. How can I get more perfect 
outlines for conventional patterns that I only want to fill in 
with color? 

Go over the graphite lines with India ink using a very 
fine outlining pen. Clean any mistakes with water, using a 
pointed sable brush. The India ink will fire out. You can 
use any oil medium mixture against the ink lines which 
will remain intact until fired. 


% What causes enamel decorations to blister and sometimes 
chip off? 

Blistering comes from the use of too much oil medium 
and not enough of the thinning vehicle. Enamels, especially 
the hard enamels, will chip with too many repeated firings, 
or from not being fired to the proper finishing temperature. 
Chipping is often caused also by artificially drying the 
enamels before firing. Enamels must be allowed to dry 
naturally. 


# Why is it that liquid bright gold sometimes will not go on 
to glazed ware smoothly? It has a tendency to separate and crawl 
together instead of going on easily and evenly. 

Evidently the gold is of an inferior grade. Use only 
the purest of heavy gold content. Cheap liquid golds contain 
extenders and are difficult to control, having a tendency to 
run as well as crawl and separate. 





Mrs. Holst will gladly answer your questions about overglaze dec- 
oration. Send inquiries to: The Holst Notebook, Ceramics Month- 
ly, 3494 N. High St., Columbus, O., and enclose stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 
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Best Buy of 
the Big Brands 


@UNDERGLAZES @COLOR-GLOSS 
(26 Brilliant Colors) (24 One-Fire glazes) 


Check America's biggest-selling Colors and you’ll come up with 
one mighty important fact: 

The extra money you may pay for any 

of the other leading brands does not— 

and cannot — buy you smoother — 

more brilliant — better colors than 

Shasta! 
You don’t have to .ake our word for this—or even the 
word of any of the thousands who choose Shasta Colors 
regularly. Just try these fine colors yourself. See if your 
good judgment doesn’t tell you—Shasta is the best buy of 
the Big Brands. 

Ask for Shasta Colors at your dealers— 

or write direct to National Distributor 

Visit our booth at the Eastern Ceramic Hobby Show 


WINTHROP CERAMIC SUPPLY CO. 


ustr Pri i 
DEALE, MARYLAND llustrated Price List 


on request 











Here it is! 











Subscription Order Form 
for 


CERAMICS MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 








ZONE 





STATE 


C1) 1 year $4.00 [(] 2 years $7.00 ([] 3 years $9.00 


Canada and Pan America add 50c per year for 
postage and service. Foreign add $1.00 per year. 


[] Remittance enclosed C) Please bill me 


CERAMICS MONTHLY 
3494 N. High St. 
Columbus 14, Ohio 


Send it to: 
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IMITATED 
BUT NEVER 
DUPLICATED 








PENNSYLVANIA 
CERAMIC SUPPLY STUDIO 
1507 Fourth Ave., Altoona 
ELSIE’S CERAMIC SHOL PE 
Hegins 
MARY DUNBAR CLAY 

HOBBIES 
RD #3,Trindle Rd., Mechanicsbur;; 
WAYSIDE POTTERY 
1351 Friedensburg Rd., Rt. 4 
Reading 
DOROTHY A. GWIN CERAMICS 
RD #2, Tyrone 
CLAIRE’S CERAMIC STUDIO 
352 East Water St. 
Middletown 
POLLY WYNN POTTERY 
36 N. Ninth St., Allentown 
PENN DUTCH POTTERY SHOP 
79 W. Broad St., Bethlehem 
NELLIE LAGEMAN’S CERAMIC 
& PORCELAIN STUDIO 
240 Ewing Rd., Pittsburgh 5 
BLUE ROOF CERAMICS 
1220 Cochran Rd., Pittsburgh 
LAMPHERE’S POTTERY 
STUDIO 
503 S. Shippen St., Lancaster 
BILLIE SKINNER POTTERY 
1046 Northampton St., Easton 
CORWELL CERAMIC STUDIO 
Breeze Hill Farm, RD #1 
Manchester 


VIRGINIA 
DILL-HAWK CERAMICS 
Peters Creek Rd., Rt. 2 
Box 436, Roanoke 
WICKIUP STUDIO 
324 S. Fourth St., Richmond 


Re-Ward 


Ceramic Color Manufacturers 


GREETINGS to ANOTHER GROUP of SMART DEALERS 


MEMBERS OF THAT HAPPY EVER-GROWING RE-WARD FAMILY 
Served by ALICE LEE CERAMICS SUPPLIES—600 So. Spring St. 
FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 


ROANOKE PAINT & GLASS CO 
10 E. Church Ave., Roanoke 
CERAMIC ART STUDIO 
3602 Hull St., Richmond 
ALVIN’S CERAMIC STUDIO 
316 N. 25th St., Richmond 
THE POTTER’S WHEEL 

Rt. 3, Staunton 

POTTERY ART STUDIO 
1902 Colonial Ave., Norfolk 7 
HAMLIN ART CRAFT HOUSE 
3023 N. Washington Blvd. 
Arlington 

LYNNWOOD CERAMICS 

514 Church St., Lynchburg 
WARES WHARF 

Dunnsville 

TANNER CERAMICS 

414 E. St., North Culpepper 
CRIST CERAMICS 

2337 S. Pierce St., Arlington 


MARYLAND 


HOBBY SHOP 

55 N. Center St., Cumberland 

PARKER CERAMIC STUDIO 

5303 York Road, Baltimore 12 

MIRIAM’S CERAMICS 

Ocean City Blvd., Salisbury 

BEL AIR HOBBY & PHOTO 
CENTER 

17 E, Courtland St., Bel Air 

CERAMIC STUDIO OF SILVER 
SPRING 

905 Bonifant Si., Silver Spring 

LADY OF FATIMA STUDIO 

33 West St., Annapolis 

STUDIO R, INC. 

8035 Georgia, Silver Spring 


NORTH CAROLINA 
HOBBICRAFT SUPPLY 
CENTER 
65 Austin Ave., Asheville 
B. ATWELL CERAMIC STUDIO 
326 Irvin St., Reidsville 
GOODWIN’S CERAMIC STUDIO 
2607 Lawndale Ave., Durham 
MARGARET WESTALL 
CERAMICS 
8 Westwood Rd., Asheville 
IIOBBY SHOP 
1413 Salisbury Rd., Winston-Salem 
CAROLINA CERAMICS 
183 Patton Ave., Asheville 


WEST VIRGINIA 
CERAMIC SERVICE & GIFT 
SHOP, INC, 
100 MacCorkle Ave., S. Charleston 
DUNCAN CERAMICS 
921 10th St., Huntington 
MARY K. MOORE CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 
1012 26th St., Parkersburg 
NICHOLSON CERAMICS 
Maidsville 
LOOMAN CERAMICS 
Mannington 


FLORIDA 
RUTH TINDIE CERAMICS 
N. Ninth Ave., Rt. 3, Box 571 
Pensacola 
SCOTTY CERAMICS 
3346 Columbus Ave., Jacksonville 
COLONIAL TOWN CERAMIC 
STUDIO 


821 Virginia Drive, Orlando 





BEAUTY 
BY THE 
BRUSHFUL 











LENORE CERAMICS 
926 Paseo Andorra, West 
Palm Beach 


DELAWARE 


EMILY’S ART STUDIO 
#1 Clearview Ave., Holly Oak 
Terrace, Wilmington 3 


HELEN PUDCAN CERAMICS 

2002 Harrison Ave., Dwinherst, 
Wilmington 

RITA’S CERAMIC STUDIO 

823 West St., Wilmington 

GEORGIA 
KESLER’S ART & GIFT SHOP 
Jefferson 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
DOROTHY MANION CERAMIC 
STUDIO 
1304 Wildwood Lane, Aiken 
WISCONSIN 


ZINDA CERAMICS 
2127 S. 10th St., Milwaukee 


IDAHO 
BRUCKS CERAMICS 
Rt. 2, Rigby 
VERMONT 


HOOGI STUDIO 
Catamount Lane, Old Bennington 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

E AND I STUDIO 

204 Kennedy St., NW., 
Washington 9 


RE-WARD’'S KOPPER KIT Copper enameling made easy for the whole family with simple 
instructions—beautiful colors—tools—copper pieces—pin backs—earring backs, etc., etc. 
Contact Your Nearest Re-Ward Dealer 








CHINA PAINT 





for 


200 
201 
202 
207 


208X Orange 


Introductory Palette, ideal for beginners, 
contains generous quantities of thirteen 
beautiful, most-used Re-Ward colors, and 
our special formula medium. Ample supply 


many fine pieces. 


Flesh 211X Light Blue 
Pink 213 Dark Blue 
Cherry Red 
Light Yellow 217X Hair Brown 
221 Chartreuse 


only $2.95 


215 Yellow Brown 230 Turquoise Green 


f.o.b. Los Angeles 


224X Dark Green 
225 Purple 


Bottle China Medium 








SEE YOU 
AT THE 


RE-WARD 


MIDWESTERN HOBBY SHOW, MAY 6-9 
GREAT LAKES HOBBY EXHIBITION, MAY 19-23 


1985 FIRESTONE BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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The Overglaze Page 


The colors in the second group can- 
not be mixed with each other without 
causing unpredictable changes of color 
in the firing. For example, you will 
find that you must be most cautious 
in the use of yellow for blending. An 
excess of the yellow color will pre- 
dominate after firing, even though the 
excess was not apparent in the unfired 
decoration. 

The following outline is a more 
detailed version of the pigment chart 
on page 14. Here are given not only 
the colors produced by the pure oxides 
but the colors produced from mixtures 
of the various oxides. Watch carefully 
for instances where iron is included in 
the mixing. Make a note of these colors 
for they should be used discreetly, ex- 
cept as compounded. (Some manu- 
facturers add iron as an extender of 
color in an effort to lower the cost so, 
unless you are thoroughly familiar with 
a specific product, make a firing test 
before attempting to use the material 
on a finished piece of work.) 

1. Gold oxides produce the purest 
colors—hues of ruby and _ purple 
without intermixing with other metal 
oxides. Many shades of rose, crimson, 
carmine, violet and purple (the Royal 
colors) are obtained from basic gold 
oxides mixed with purple of Cassius 
and a small amount of chlorate of silver. 
(Pure silver does not readily oxidize 
and is seldom used as a pigment pro- 
perty except with gold.) 

2. Uranium oxide gives a pure deep 
yellow but is not available at the 
present time. 

3. Antimony oxide is combined 
with iron to make orange, and tin is 
added for other tints of yellow ranging 
from lemon to buff. Antimony with 
copper makes a yellow-green; and with 
cobalt, a blue-green. 

4. Zinc oxides alter the tints of all 
other metallic oxides. When combined 
with cobalt, for instance, the result is 
an azure blue. Zinc in combination 
with iron and cobalt makes a brown. 
One of the zinc oxides (peroxide) pro- 
duces the best chrome yellow now 
obtainable. Although it is a good white 
base, zinc is seldom used in pure form. 

5. Iron oxides range from pale yel- 
low to orange, yellow browns, and a 
full red. Iron is very potent in yellow- 
reds; and it is the basis of flesh tints. 
In combination with other oxides, it 





The author, now a regular CM con- 
tributor, on the subject of overglaze 
decoration, has studied and taught the 
technique for nearly fifty years. Mrs. 
Holst resides in Salt Lake City. 
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produces various greens from sea green 
to olive green. 


6. Cobalt oxides give dark rich 
blues and are combined with copper, 
zinc and aluminum for various tints 
and shades of blue. Cobalt with 
chromium makes colors ranging from 
blue-greens to a blackish shade; the 
further addition of manganese pro- 
duces a lustrous blue-black. Sometimes, 
but seldom, iron is added for black 
and weak grays. 

7. Chromium oxides produce a 
variety of the purest greens. Combined 
with tin, chromium makes a warm 
brown and with iron added makes a 
tan. Combined with calcium and tin. 
the results are strong bluish-pinks and 
maroons; a smaller amount of chro- 
mium makes chrome pink. Chromium 
with aluminum and zinc gives tints of 
light pink, peach and coral (iron is 
often added for these modifications) . 

8. Copper oxide is used with iron 
to compound the very yellow greens. 
Turquoise blue comes from a copper 
and tin mixture. The strongest yellow- 
reds are basically copper oxides with 
the smallest amount of iron. 

9. Manganese oxide gives the very 
darkest brown-to-purple shades. Since 
most of it is imported and difficult to 
procure, we seldom find a pure strong 
dark brown in the selection of domestic 
colors. Iron and chromium are added 
for warm brown, and when calcined 
with aluminum make a pink. Amethyst 
and violet are the result of degrees of 
manganese oxides in combinations. The 
weakest oxide of manganese is ivory. 

10. Nickel oxide is a weak violet 
brown. Combined with zinc, nickel 
obtains greens, blue-greens, and blues. 

11. Platinum oxide gives a pure 
gray. 

12. Iridium oxide produces the 
strongest black. When lightened with 
an inert oxide, it will compound grays 
of various shades. For example, 
chromium is added for greenish-gray, 
cobalt for blue-gray, and manganese 
for warm gray. 


13. Tin oxide is the source of most 
opaque whites and is used mostly 
for relief enamels. Combined with 
chromium and gold, the colors vary 
from rose to purple; with cobalt, tints 
of lavender and violet are obtained. 

14. Lead oxide is clear and is used 
in the preparation of flux. 


When the restrictions mentioned 
here are fixed in the decorator’s mind, 
the matter of preparing a palette is 
very simple. Specific instructions will 
be given in a subsequent article. ® 





Your Order 
PROMPTLY Shipped! 


And WE PAY all Freight Charges on all 
orders of 100 pounds or $100 or more* 


FAMOUS NAMES in CERAMICS 


Ceramichrome Products 
Mack's China Paints 
Zirco China Paints 

Etchall 

Glossmatic Ceramic Colors 
Paragon Electric Kilns 
Sponges 

Star Stilts 

Kemper Tools 

Brushes 

Copper Tooling Supplies 
Hazel Pearson Designs 
Formulabs Textile Paints 
Wold Air Brushes 

Holley Decorating Wheels 


*Except moulds, kilns, clay. 


ups a 


WHOLESALE — RETAIL 
916 Scott St., Wichita Falls, Tex. 














Tirschenreuth 
Bavarian Cake Plate 





G13683 Cake Plate 
11” coup shape $3.50 


Imported White China, 
brushes, colors, designs, and 
many other materials for the 
china decorator. 


FREE 


W. A. Maurer Company 
316-318 WEST GRAND AVE. 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
ESTABLISHED 1880 


Ask for our 
China Catalog “C” 
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Amazing New SPRAYER 
for gayer CERAMICS 


FREE 

4 Oz. 
package 
of clear 
JANE 
SNEAD 
GLAZE 
with each 
order 









$12.95 


complete 
we pay postage 
This new Burgess Electric Sprayer simpli- 
fies under and over GLAZING — and 
does it better. Just plug in, and spray 
. Mo compressor needed. The jeweled 
sapphire nozzle means long constant use 
oe Sliding spray adjuster regulates 
pattern and volume eliminates 
waste. Saves money and time. Send check 
or M.O. today—The best investment you 
ever made. Guaranteed of course. 
dealers inquiries invited 


JANE SNEAD 





CERAMIC STUDIO 
ee 


174 Elm Street 









Bridgeport 3, Connecticut 














-by X acto 
for 
Ceramic Hobbyists 
* Craftsmen + Students 




















The perfect knife for 
many hobby ond studio 
ceramic jobs . . . design- 
ing, modeling, trimming, 
shaping...it’s odaptable 
for creating unusual de- 
signing effects. 
Precision-made throughout 
. . durable, yet light. 
weight. Features instantly 
interchangeable, surgi- 
colly sharp carbon steel 
blade. Insert a new blade 
—presto!—you hove a new 
knife--extra blodes oat 
deolers everywhere. 


No. 1 K-ACTO KNIFE—60¢ 


 — 


No. 51 X-ACTO SET- 
No. 1 knife with 5 extra 
essorted blodes—$1.20 





& Tool Catalog. 


X-ACTO Inc. 


48-41 Van Dam St., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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Send show announcements early— 
at least three months prior to date 
for receiving entry cards and works 


for exhibition. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


CONNECTICUT, Norwalk 
June 6-July 4 


Fifth Annual New England Show at 
Silvermine Guild of Artists. Open to 
artists born, or resident two months, 
in New England. Mediums include 
ceramic sculpture. Prizes: more than 
$2000. Jury; fee: $3; entry cards, 
work due May 15, 16, 17 (sculpture 
photos due May 3). Write Revington 
Arthur, exhibition chairman, at the 


Guild, Silvermine Rd., Norwalk, Conn. 


FLORIDA, Miami 
June 6-27 


Second Annual Ceramic Exhibition at 
Lowe Gallery, University of Miami. 
Open competition sponsored by Cer- 
amic League of Miami. Jury; cash and 
purchase awards in ceramic sculpture, 
pottery and enamels. Entry fee: $3. 
Entry cards due May 28, work, June 
2. For applications, write Juanita May, 
1953 Tiger Tail Ave., Coconut Grove, 
Miami. 


MAINE, Five Islands 
August 21-23 


Community Club’s Annual Art Show 
and Exhibition open to all artists. 
Mediums include ceramics. Fee $1. 
Entry cards due Aug. 1; work, Aug. 
10. Write Dr. Nathaniel J. Hasenfus, 


director, Five Islands. 


New York, New York 
June 10-Sept. 8 


Fifth Annual Competitive Exhibition 
for Young Americans, 1954 at Gal- 
lery of America House. Auspices of 
American Craftsmen’s Educational 
Council, Inc. Entries due May 20: 
work, May 26. For information write 
American Craftsmen’s Educational 
Council, Inc., 32 E. 52nd. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Carlisle 
July 30-August 1 


Annual State Craft Fair and Exhibit. 
Sponsored by the Pennsylvania Guild 
of Craftsmen and held at Dickinson 
College, Carlisle. 


WHERE TO GO 








American Beleek Company 
Inc. 
“The Fine China of the World” 





ge? 


Trademark 


PORCELAIN SLIP 


for 
Pure Transluscent China 
Always 
LOOK for the TRADEMARK 
this is your GUARANTEE 


that you have 


GENUINE 
AMERICAN BELEEK SLIP 


and 
MATCHING GLAZE | 
* Dealerships Available  * Inquiries Invited’ 








213 Bunting Ave., Trenton 10, N.J. | 

















TEACHERS 


WITH CONFIDENCE) FOR YEARS 
HAVE OBTAINED THE JREST CERAML 
SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT |FROM TEPPING 


New 38 page illustrated catalog-25¢ 
(Sent FREE to Schools, Institutions 
and dealers—write on letterhead.) 
Professional staff of long experience 
TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 
3517 Riverside Drive © Dayton 5, Ohio 











KNAPINE CERAMIC STUDIO 
Sno-White Non-Crazing Slip 
Non-Crazing Transparent Glaze 


MOLDS, MODELS, BLOCKS, CASES 
Sno-White Bisque Ware 


212 S. 11th St., Phila. 7, Pa. 








SUPPLY AND EQUIPMENT SHOWS 


Each year, the firms which manufacture, 


distribute or sell supplies used in 
ceramic craft, display their products at 
tensive exhibitions in various sections 


the 
ex- 


of 


the United States. These shows constitute 





Send 20c to cover 
postage for _ illus- 
trated X-acto Knife 








MOLDS 
Wrought Iron 
Modern-Contemporary 


Catalogue 25c 
CREEK-TURN POTTERY 








HAINESPORT, N. J. 
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exciting ... 

new... 

original ... 

Send 25c for catalog 

Sahuaro Molds, P.O. Box 133, Sta. A 


Studio at 560 College Ave. 
Palo Alto, California 


MOLDS BY 
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Tool And Clay 
Headquarters for 
Sculptors & Ceramists 


You name it! We’ve got it. Ceramic, 
Marble, Plaster Casting, Sculptor’s 
TOOLS, Ceramic, Modeling, School, 
Plastelines, CLAYS. Exclusive seller 
of ROMA ITALIAN PLASTILINA. 
Retail and Wholesale. Send today for 
most complete catalog of tools and 
clays ever published. 


SCULPTURE HOUSE 
Dept. 9A 304 W. 42nd St., New York 36 








r 





\ 


1723 Paxton St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
DISTRIBUTOR 
Religious Roman Gold Decals 
Cross—25e, Lords Prayer (Prot. cr 
Cath.) 25¢ each, 23rd Psalm 35c 
Little Sheperdess 35c, Pansy Spray 
10c, Ivy Glaze 10 Ib. $10.00 





} O) 
VOLLMERS CERAMIC STUDIO 





DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 



















@ Rhinestones for Figurines 
@ Pin Backs and Ear Wires 
@ Cuff Link Backs, Catches, Etc, 
Plate Hangers, "Ric-O-Bac" felt strips, 
Tile Frames and other fast moving 
items. 
Send for Free Studio Price List Today 


BERGEN ARTS, bepr. cm 
128 Main Street, Hackensack, N. J. 





IMPORTED 
WHITE CHINA 
Send 25c for catalog 

Deductible from first order 
Maryland China Company 
1436 N. Gay St., Baltimore 13, Md. 








MOLDS Large Selection 


Send $1.00 for new pictures and Price 
List. Refund given on Fst order. 


CHARLES N. COULTON 


Shop 55 N. Penna. Ave. (rear) 
opposite post office, Morrisville, Pa. 


(across the river from Trenton, N.J.) 











QUALITY KILN KITS 
$26.65 Up 
Easily Assembled at Home for 


Ceramics—Porcelain—Enameling 
Plug into any 110-V. line 


Safe, Efficient, Low Operating Cost 
Write for Descriptive Literature 


C. M. BUELL KILNS 
Box 302, Royal Oak, Mich. 
Tel. LINCOLN 2-4298 
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a market-place where dealers, ceramists and 
the general public may see and examine 
kilns, molds, glazes, tools and innumerable 
other types of equipment and supplies. To 
help CM readers keep up-to-date with the 
working materials that are available, six 
such scheduled shows are listed below: 


May 6-9 
Midwestern Ceramic Hobby Show at 
Cleveland Auditorium, Cleveland, O. 


May 15-16 
Iowa Midwest Ceramic Show at Ma- 
sonic Temple, Waterloo, Iowa. 


May 19-23 
Great Lakes Ceramic Exhibition at 
Masonic Temple, Detroit, Mich. 


June 2-6 
Eastern Ceramic and Hobby Show at 
Convention Hall, Asbury Park, N. J. 


June 23-26 
Southwest Ceramics and Hobby Show 
at Fair Park, Dallas, Texas. 


July 28-August 1 
California Ceramic Hobby and Gilt 
Show at Municipal Auditorium, Long 
Beach, Cal. 


CONNECTICUT, Hartford 

June 1-30 
Design in Scandinavia Exhibition. A 
traveling show, sponsored by American 
Federation of Arts, it includes over 
700 pieces of mass produced and hand- 
crafted items selected by top Scandi- 
navian designers. At the Wadsworth 
Atheneum. 


Georaia, Atlanta 

May 9-31 
American Craftsmen exhibition at 
Rich’s Inc. More than 100 examples 
of ceramics, enamels, silversmithing 
and other work by outstanding con- 
temporary craftsmen. Sponsored by 
Smithsonian Institution, 


KANSAS, Wichita 

through May 11 
Ninth Annual National Decorative 
Arts-Ceramic Exhibition at Wichita 
Art Association, 401 N. Belmont Ave. 


KENTUCKY, Louisville 

through May 9 
Louisville Art Center Association 27th 
Annual Exhibition includes ceramics. 
Artists and craftsmen of Kentucky and 
southern Indiana represented. At J. B. 
Speed Art Museum. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Fitchburg 

through May 9 
“Massachusetts Crafts, 1954,” spon- 
sored by the Massachusetts Association 
of Handicraft Groups and 12 state 
museums. By Massachusetts residents. 
At the Fitchburg Art Museum. 


MassacHuseTtTs, Pittsfield 
June 1 through July 29 
“Massachusetts Crafts, 1954,” spon- 
sored by the Massachusetts Association 
of Handicraft Groups and 12 state 
(Please turn to Page 34) 



















The most trusted 
name in Coetiits Gis 


itt BRIGHTNESS 
its DEPENDABILITY 
itt SMOOTHNESS 


its EASE OF 
APPLICATION 


for 
for 
for 
for 


USED BY: 


Veteran's Hospitals 
Red Cross 

Army & Navy 
Schools & 

Kindergartens 
Hobbyists 


Small & Large 
Potteries 


MAYC YG 


eolors 
are in liquid 
form, ready 
& easy to use 


48 Opaque under- 
glaze colors 


24 Translucent one stroke 
(under and over the 
glaze colors) 


15 Satina, one-fire colors 
(Satin and Gloss finish) 


Matt Transparent Glaze 


Mayco Mask — for masking 
off part of a design... 
Paint on..let dry .. Peel off! 


WRITE FOR FREE PRICE LIST 


20 page mold catalog and in- 
struction leaflets for: Underglaze 
Colors @ One Stroke Colors ® 
Satina Self Glazing Colors ® 
Mayco Mask — .50c 


MAYCO 


eolors, ine. 


10645 Chandler Blvd. 
Mail Address: P. O. Box 224 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 
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IT ISN'T HOW 
LOUD YOU "HOLLER," 
IT'S WHAT YOU SAY 
THAT COUNTS 


We carry one of the most complete 
lines of hobby ceramic supplies of 
any house in the U.S.A. .... 


BIG, COMPLETELY NEW, 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
SUPPLY CATALOG 
Now ready for distribution. Only 
25c in coin or stamps, deductible 
on first order of $2.50 or more. 


EX-CEL 
cone 05 
WHITE CASTING SLIP 
Now only 
75c per gallon 
in 10-gallon drums 
plus $1.00 drum deposit 


HOUSE of CERAMICS 


3295 JACKSON AVE. 
Memphis 12, Tenn. 




















RUTH McDANIEL 
ORIGINALS 


‘Littl Angels” 


Reading Left to Right: 
M-73—Kathey—3'/2” Tall 
(Polishing the Stars) 


M-74—Debbie—5'/2” Tall 
(Sweeping the Clouds) 


M-75—Rickey—4” Tall 
(Polishing the Moon) 


M-76—Cloud 
M-77—Moon and 3 Stars 


Price each mold $3 
F.O.B. Port Arthur, Texas 
10% Packing Charge 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


McDANIEL Mold Co. 


P.O. Box 3086 Port Arthur, Texas 
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(Continued from Page 33) 


museums. By Massachusetts residents. 
At the Berkshire Museum. 


MIcuicAaNn, Grand Rapids 

through May 8 
Western Michigan Competition show, 
sponsored by Friends of Art, includes 
ceramics and crafts. At Grand Rapids 
Art Gallery, 230 East Fulton St. 


New Mexico, Albuquerque 

June 6-July 4 
“Show for Contemporary New Mexico 
Craftsmen” at the Albuquerque Mod- 
ern Museum, sponsor. Ceramics and 
metalry included. 


New York, Brooklyn 

through May 16 
Design in Scandinavia Exhibition at 
Brooklyn Museum includes seven hun- 
dred pieces of mass produced and 
handcrafted items selected by top 
Scandinavian designers. A_ traveling 
show sponsored by American Feder- 
ation of Arts. 


New York, Elmira 

May 16 
Third Annual Ceramic Exhibit of the 
Elmira Ceramic Guild. At St. Mary’s 
Auditorium 


(Please turn to Page 36) 








LAMP PARTS 
Everything you need! 


tor 
MAKING @ REPAIRING 
CONVERTING 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


Thousands of parts of every descriptior 
illustrated, described, priced 


We sell and ship 1 or 1000 pieces 


ANGELO BROTHERS 
_ 2333 N. Mascher St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 














Featuring Exotic Art Glazes 
Complete line of Ceramic Supplies 
Classes—Firing 
Open Sat. all day—Sun. by appointment 
Irco & L and L Kilns, Tru-Fyre Glazes 
Jirele Ceramics 2116 N. Limestone 

Ohio's Largest Ceramic Studio 


SPRINGFIELD Phone 3-0632 OHIO 








Near Grand Island Bridge 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
CULVER CERAMIC STUDIO 


Only studio in LaSalle with a complete 
stock of supplies for Ceramic Hobbyists 
MEMBER OF 
Western New York Ceramic Dealers Assoc. 
194 Sixty-First St. Phone 3-3912 
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abruptly. 

3. The cooling period. During this 
phase the temperature may be allowed 
to drop with fair rapidity until a dull- 
red heat is approached. Here, the silica 
inversion mentioned above once more 
becomes a factor. As the temperature 
decreases, the quartz reverses the 
changes undergone during heating and 
the dull-red-heat zone is again a source 
of danger. It is wise, therefore, to use 
as much care in cooling as is used in 
heating. 

Manufacturers of portable electric 
kilns, popular among studio ccramists, 
usually supply instructions for firing. 
These most often take the form of “so- 
many minutes on switch No. 1, so- 
many minutes on switches 1 and 2, 
etc.” We must realize, however, that 
such instructions are, of necessity, very 
general in nature. Each operator should 
devise a firing schedule adapted to his 
situation, taking into consideration the 
kind of clay used and the thickness of 
his ware. In some cases it may be desir- 
able to cool slowly by not turning off 
all switches. 


CERAMIC FLOWER 

INSTRUCTIONS (NO MOLDS OR CUTTERS) $1.00 
CHINA PAINTING 

VIA CORRESPONDENCE COURSE. EACH $1.00 
OR COMPLETE COURSE, 12 LESSONS $10.00 
300 CHINA PAINTING DESIGNS $3.00 

SEND FOR BROCHURE 
NETTIE E. PILLET 
841 Barrows Ct., Pasadena, California 











eAutomatic KILN CUT- or 


NO MORE CONE WATCHING/ 


SHUTS OFF POWER TO KILN AUTOMATICALLY WHEN 
BESIRED TEMPERATURE IS aerenas. OPERATES FROM 
CONE. T@ INSTALL JUST INSERT IN PEEPHOLE. REA- 
SOWABLY PRICED FROM 917.95. DETAILS FREE. 





38 Vernundy Rood « WHITE PLAINS. NY 





FOLDER OF NEW SUPPLIES 
Earring of the Month: #16 Matching Artist 
Palettes (2). Pressmold $1.50: Bisque .30c 
spec. drop or button. (Good for all findings) 
Copper Shapes: for earrings; All sizes 
Findings: Sampling 22 pr. finest quality $1. 
Adhesive #338: Glass to metal etc. Technical 
Data Sheet available. 2, 4, 6 oz.—$1, 1.50, 2. 
Nichrome wire for stilts—10c per ft. 
Liberal Dealer, Teacher, and Studio discounts. 

CHARLES HARRIS COMPANY 
Cathedral Station N. Y. 25, N. Y. Dept CM5 








CERAMICS FOR FUN AND PROFIT 


Let us help you set up a course for your 
school or community. Complete line of 
supplies and equipment. 


Seeley’s Ceramic Service 
7 Elm Street, Oneonta, N.Y. 














Clay Haven 
Ceramic & China Painting 
Supplies 
Evenheat and Jen-Ken Kilns 
Ceramichrome Distributors 


6912 Schaefer Rd. Dearborn, Mich. 
LU 2-6871 
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Suggestions 





hard, place the notched end of 
the tube against the desired 
location of the hole and spin 
the tube back and forth be- 
tween your fingers 

Remember to make the hole 
large enough to allow for the 
drying-and-firing shrinkage of 
the clay. 

—J. H. Saling 

Columbus, Ohio 


Extra Duty for Molds 

After pouring a plaster cast 
for a one-piece mold or a hori- 
zontally divided two- piece 
mold, utilize the top of the 





mold by making one or more 
small press molds or shallow 
drain molds. 

While the plaster is in its 
early plastic stage, gently push 
the small model into the thick- 
ening plaster. Be sure, how- 
ever, that there is adequate 
plaster between the secondary 
object and the original object. 

Since these secondary molds 
will be on the bottom of the 
finished mold, be sure they are 
not so close to the edge that 
they will be damaged in 
handling. 

—Pearl Fitzpatrick 
Gary, Ind. 


Physics Lesson 

Remembering that a_ solid 
displaces its own volume will 
help you if you run out of slip 
before you have completely 
filled a mold. Quickly sink a 
jar, a piece of wood, a bottle, 
or any other non-absorbent 
object into the pouring hole 
until you have forced the slip 
to rise into the spare. Of 
course, you must keep the 
object away from the sides and 
bottom of the inner surface 
of the mold. Hold the object 
in place until the casting is of 
the desired thickness, then re- 
move it and empty excess slip 
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( Begins 
on Page 8) 


from the mold. 

This is a helpful procedure 
with molds which are unus- 
ually large. I have a jar per- 
manently mounted on a heavy 
board that I place across the 
top of a slush mold for a large 
bowl. With the jar hanging in- 
side the mold, the mold can be 
filled with less slip used; and 
you have less weight to lift 
when you empty the mold. 

—Carmen Barker 
Abilene, Texas 


Asbestos "Kiln Wash” 


In place of the conventional 
liquid kiln wash, I use asbestos 
paper. This is quite inexpen- 
sive and can be purchased at 
any hardware store. It is easily 
cut with a scissors to the cor- 
rect size to fit the shelves and 
floor of the kiln. If not dis- 
turbed, it can be used for at 
least two firings. 

—Eve Roberts, Ceramics 


North Plainfield, N. J. 
Solid Handles 


When small cup handles are 
cast on a cup, always drain 
the mold with the handle 
down. This will give you a 
solid cast handle rather than 
a hollow one. 

—Carmen Barker 
Abilene, Texas 


Motorized Mortar and 
Pestle 

Grinding ceramic materials 
in a mortar and pestle can be 
a tedious chore. Your work 
can be lightened, however, if 





you utilize your potter's wheel. 
Set the mortar on the wheel 
head and put the wheel in 
motion. Now you need merely 
hold your pestle in a stationary 
position, and the material prac- 
tically grinds itself. 
—David Hostetler 
Athens, Ohio 








COMPLETE 
of Clays, 
' Colors, 
Glazes 


LINE 





Write for 
booklet — 
“TIME TO 
KILN,” 
descriptive 





literature and 
latest retail 


price list. 


Pemco materials—clays, colors and glazes— 
are made to produce finished pieces worthy 
of your creative ability. They are specified 
by some of the country’s leading art schools 
because they give the artist free rein when 
it comes to experimentation to produce 


individuality in finished pieces. 


Ask your dealer for PEMCO ceramic art 
materials—if he doesn’t have them you 


can get them by writing direct. 


POTTERY ARTS DIVISION 
























DEALERS Write Pemco for details about distribution 
policy and how you will be able to stock this fast-growing 
line of supplies for your customers. 
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GAY-WAY 
“STUDIO TESTED” 
CERAMIC MATERIALS 


Transparent Gloss Glazes 
True Majolica Opaque Enamels 
“Vitgobes "—Aztec Matts 
Suede Matts—Engobes 
“Sure-Fire’” Red Enamel Glaze 
Catalog Free 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 


GAY-WAY POTTERY 
Dept. CM, Sharon, Conn. 











Instruction Catalogue 
Now Available for Ceramists 
25c Postpaid 
Dealers Ask for Discount Sheet. 


LAURINE BROCK CERAMICS 
1651 W. Woodlawn, San Antonio 5, Texas 








vevevevenninn SCHROOES severe 





Study Ceramics at Low Costs 


DEPARTMENT OF ART 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS 
F. CARLTON BALL INSTRUCTING 


Graduate and Undergraduate 


tuition for a 3 month term ---~------- $15.00 
Out of state fee for 
eee atierietivnsictssailtee $10.00 
Part time tuition fee per 

quarter hour for a 12 week term ~-___$ 2.00 
Room and board per week — .--_----- $15.00 
DEGREES OFFERED—A.B.—M.A.—M.F.A. 


INQUIRE ABOUT 4 WEEK 
SUMMER TERM 








FLETCHER FARM CRAFT SCHOOL 
Ludlow Vermont 

July 5-August 27, 1954. Courses offered 

in Weaving, Jewelry, Woodcarving, Early 

Decoration, Painting, Rug Hooking, Pot- 

tery and Ceramic Sculpture under Angelo 

Caravaglia. Write for catalogue to: 


Anna E.H.Meyer Brandon, Vermont 








Courses for advanced students 
of ceramics, painting, sculpture, 
design, weaving, metalsmith- 
ing, and for graduates in arch- 
itecture. Degrees: M. Arch., B.F.A., M.F.A. 
Summer session, June 21, fall, Sept. 13. 


CRANBROOK Academy of Art 


141 Academy Rd., Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 











INTENSIVE SUMMER SESSION 


in 
CERAMICS 
Hand Built and Wheel Techniques 


Glaze Formulation 


SCULPTURE 
Wood, Metal, Stone 
Modeling, Welding, Casting 


July 5—August 28 @ Send for Catalog C 


SILVERMINE GUILD 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Silvermine Road, Norwalk, Connecticut 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
New York, New York 


current 
Decorative Arts of the 
display at Metropolitan 
cludes ceramics and enamels. Work 
produced in Western Europe. Mu- 
seum’s current exhibit of Medieval art 
includes Byzantine enamels. 


Renaissance 
Museum in- 


New York, Rochester 

May 7-June 6 
1954 Rochester Finger Lakes Exhibit 
at the Memorial Art Gallery. Artists 
and craftsmen of West-central New 
York. Ceramics included. 


Onto, Cleveland 

May 5-June 13 
Thirty-sixth May Show at the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. Artists and 
craftsmen residing, or born in, Greater 
Cleveland (Cuyahoga County) are 
represented. Includes ceramic  sculp- 
ture, pottery, enameling on metal. 


Oun10, Dayton 

May 4-30 
Former students’ work including cer- 
amics at Dayton Art Institute 13th 
Alumni Exhibit. Forest & Riverside. 


Oun10, Toledo 

May 2-30 
Ceramics and other crafts included in 
36th Annual Exhibition of Toledo 
Area Artists at Toledo Museum of 
Art. Fourteen counties represented. 


OreEGoN, Portland 

May 13-June 12 
Northwest Ceramics Fifth Annual Ex- 
hibition of pottery, sculpture and 
enamels. Artists of British Columbia, 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Wash- 
ington represented. At Oregon Ceramic 
Studio, 3934 S.W. Corbett Ave. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia 

May 19-June 13 
Selections from the Bertha Schaefer 
Gallery include contemporary pottery. 
At the Philadelphia Art Alliance, 251 
S. 18th St. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh 

May 16-June 6 
Western Pennsylvania Sculpture Ex- 
hibition. Sculpture in all permanent 
materials, represents work from W. Pa., 
Ohio, and W. Va. At Arts & Crafts 
Center, 5th & Shady Aves. 


Abroad 


Europe, Sweden 

July-August 
Teacher Tour of Sweden, led by John 
B. Kenny, teacher and writer, spon- 
sored by Swedish Consulate General. 
Emphasis on industrial design and art 
in everyday living. Leave New York 
July 1, return August 28. Three weeks 
in Sweden, stopovers in London, 
Paris, Copenhagen and Norway. For 
information on cost and other details 
write World Travel Plan, 125 E. 50th 
St., New York 22. 


— 


hie 











May, 1954 
American Beleek Co., Inc. 32 
Angelo Brothers 34 
Bergen Arts 33 
Brock, Laurine, Ceramics 36 
Buell, C. M., Kilns 33 
Buffalo Ceramic Supply Center 36 
Clay Haven 34 
Coulton, Charles N. 33 
Cox, Florence, Ceramic Studio 9 
Crattools, Inc. 26 
Cranbrook Academy of Art ..36 
Creek-Turn Pottery 32 
Culver Ceramic Studio .............. 34 
Drakenfeld, B. F., & Co., Inc. 26 
Eastern Ceramic Hobby Show 5 
Fletcher Farm Craft School 36 
Gare Ceramic Supply Co. 7 
Gay-Way Pottery 36 
Great Lakes Hobby Exhibition 1 
Harris, Chas., Co. 34 
Harrison, the Kay, Studios 4 
Harrop Ceramic Service Co. C-1 
Holland Mold Shop 2 
Hommel, O., Co. 27 
House of Ceramics 34 
Huff's Hobby Center | 
Jirele Ceramics 34 
Kernian Kratts 6 
Kiln-Gard 34 
Knapine Ceramic Studio 32 
L and L Mfg. Co. 3 
McDaniel Mold Co. 34 
Martin, John, Treasures 6 
Maryland China Co. 33 
Master Mechanic Mfg. Co. 5 
Maurer, W. A., Co. 31 
Mayco Colors, Inc. 33 
Midwestern Ceramic Hobby Show 7 
Model Ceramics, Inc. 10 
Natural Ore Glaze Co. 28 
Orton, Edw., Jr., Ceramic Foundation . 2 
Pemco Corp. 35 
Pillet, Nettie E. 34 
Re-Ward 30 
Roder Ceramic Studio 5 
Sahuaro Molds 32 
Schmid, Ludwig, Art Ceramic Studio 26 
ee a ee eS” 33 
Seeley’s Ceramic Service . 34 
Silvermine Guild School of Art 36 
Snead, Jane, Ceramic Studio 32 
Southern Illinois Univ. . 36 
Specialized Ceramics Corp. 7 
Tepping Studio Supply Co. 32 
Thompson, Thomas C., Co. 28 
Trinity Ceramic Supply 8 
Vollmers Ceramic Studio 33 
Ward, S. Paul, Inc. 2 
Winthrop Ceramic Supply Co. 29 
X-acto Inc. 32 
Selling to SCHOOLS 
is our specialty. 

A complete line of matched ceramic 
supplies and raw materials available. 
CATALOG AND TIPS 15c¢ 
or Write on School Stationery. 
BUFFALO CERAMIC SUPPLY CENTER 
76 Allen St. Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
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FEATURING THIS MONTH 


THE 7 BEST SELLERS 


YES . . these are the 
top 7 books in the 
Ceramics Monthly 
Book Department. 


Order one or more of 
these "reader approv- 
ed" books now — all 
titles listed are sold on 
a money back guaran- 
tee. 





ENAMELING: PRINCIPLES & PRACTICE CERAMICS BOOK 





by Kenneth F. Bates 

The author, who has won many prizes for 
his enamels, has penned a practical guide 
for the beginning student and an authori- 
tative reference for the craftsman. Covers 
all phases of the art of enameling. Pro- 
fusely illustrated, including plates in color. 
New price effective Mar. 15—$3.95 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF POTTERY 
MAKING 


by John B. Kenny 
Exaggerated title? Not at all. All of the 
most popular pottery ing techniq 

ere explained in detailed, step-by-step 
photo lessons. Included is basic informa- 
tion on clays, glazes, bodies, firing, plaster, 
many other subjects. Large format (7” by 
10”), 242 pages, more than 500 photos 
and drawings. $7.50 








by Herbert H. Sanders 
Just published. Complete step-by-step in- 
structions on making specific pieces. Ex- 
amples of pottery by well-known ceramists. 
Over-sized format (8” by 11!/2”), 96 pages. 
$1.75, paper back: $3.00 hard bound. 


CHINA DECORATION by Kathleen Mann 


This new book is a simple guide to the 
china decorating art. Many illustrated ex- 
amples of modern designs. $2.50 


MAKING POTTERY FOR PROFIT 


by Cole and Starr 
How to make pottery pay. What to make, 
how to make it, how to price, how to 
merchandise. Has many ideas for new and 
original products. $2.95 





Ceramics Monthly BOOK DEPARTMENT 
3494 N. High St. Columbus, Ohio 
We pay postage 


Order Form 


Please send me the following books: 











Name___ — sn 

Address 4 = 
ee Zn State _— 
| enclose $... Send remittance with order. Ohio residents add 3% Sales Tox. 








CERAMICS HANDBOOK 


by Richard Hyman 
Illustrated with almost 300 photos, it covers 
all phases of pottery making, sculpture, 
and jewelry. Includes recipes for low-temp- 
erature glazes, instruction for building kilns 
and wheels, and an “equipment review.” 
Hard-bound edition. $2.95 


CERAMIC SCULPTURE by John B. Kenny 


The brand new book which promises to be 
as valuable as his “best seller” on "Pottery 
Making.” Mr. Kenny uses the same step- 
by-step pictorial technique and an identi- 
cal format. Containing over a thousand 
photos and sketches it covers all phases of 
the sculptor's art from beginning essentials 
to advanced projects, including imals, 
chessmen, figures, and many others. $7.50 








ORDER 
TODAY! 





_ i] 
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DESIGN BOOKS 


THE ANSWER TO YOUR DECORATING PROBLEMS 


These books are new additions to the Ceramics Monthly 
Book Department — selected with the decorator in 
mind. They offer an almost inexhaustible supply of 
decorating ideas and devices. Over 3,000 patterns and 
designs are faithfully reproduced in the five titles. 


Pritt) ML OL 
5 cualeal’s ; 
. 


Design Motifs of Ancient Mexico 
by Jorge Enciso 
A compilation of 766 examples divided into geometric, 
natural and artificial forms. Includes designs based on flow- 
ers, birds, fish, human figures, and many others. Cloth 
cover, 8” x 11” format, 170 pages. $3.95 


A Manual of Historic Ornament 
by Richard Glazier 


The authoritative text is illustrated with 700 sketches and 
plates in full color showing examples from Byzantium, China, 
France, Pompeii, Persia and many others. Extensive bibli- 
ography and detailed index included. 6” x 9!/2” format, 184 
pages, cloth bound. $3.50 


Early American Design Motifs 
by Suzanne E. Chapman 


A valuable reference and idea source, it includes Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch and many others. 353 illustrations with 10 in 
full color. 8” x 11”, cloth bound. $3.95 


Decorative Designs for Craft and Hobby 
by Frances Johnson 


A designer and potter, the author presents 350 designs, ; 
many in full size, with suggestiens for proper colors. ve Cnanve DESIGN 
Oversize format (10” x 13”), 72 pages, paper bound. $3.00 ra 


Handbook of Designs and Devices 
by Clarence Hornung 


Basic designs and variations include the circle, line, scroll, 
curvilinear, fret, shield, and many others. 1836 sketches, 240 
pages, 5” x 8”, paper bound. $1.90 


ORDER YOUR BOOKS NOW for new decorating ideas. 


Ord Fo Ceramics Monthly BOOK DEPARTMENT 
reer Form 3494 N. High St. Columbus, Ohio 


Please send me the following books: We pay postage 
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As ee SN oe State 


Send remittance with order. Ohio residents add 3% Sales Tax. 
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